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TO A HUNDRED MILES 
AN HOUR SPEED 


REPUBLIC 


BRINGS NEW MATERIALS 


Republic Double Strength Steel 
for Transportation Industry « 
Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, 
Plates, Culverts, Rivets, Tender 
Plates and Firebox Sheets « Sheets 
and Strip for special railroad pur- 
poses « Agathon Alloy Steels 
for Locomotive Parts « Agathon 
Engine Bolt Steel « Agathon Iron 
fot pins and bushings « Agathon 
Staybolt Iron + Climax Steel 
Staybolts « Upson Bolts and Nuts 
¢ Track Material, Maney GuardRail 
Assemblies Enduro Stainless 
Steel for dining car equipment, for 
refrigeration cars and for firebox 
sheets « Agathon Nickel Forging 
Steel...The Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Company of 
Birdsboro, Pa. has manufactured 
and is prepared to supply under li- 
cense, Toncan Copper Molybde- 
num Iron castings for locomotives. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


C O R 


Many of the limitations of material that have 
hampered locomotive designers have been re- 
moved by the alloy steels and irons developed 
by Republic Steel Corporation. » » Agathon 
Nickel Iron has a glass-hard surface to resist the 
wear encountered at high speeds combined with 
a tough core to withstand the increased shocks. 
Here is a better material for pins and bushings. 
» » Agathon Engine Bolt Steel takes the stretch 
out of engine bolts and helps keep bolted parts 
tight at the higher speeds. » » In addition, Ton- 
can Iron firebox sheets and Agathon and Climax 
staybolts withstand the harder working of the 
firebox, while special alloys give added strength 
and toughness to axles, rods and other vital 
parts. » » When building new power consult with 


Republic on the latest developments in materials. 
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Is Business Improving Again? 


Car loadings in the two weeks ended November 10 
indicate that another improvement in general business 
has begun. In these two weeks they were larger than 
in 1933 for the first time since June, larger relatively 
than in any month since July, and 56.5 per cent of the 
1925-1929 average. General business declined almost 
continuously during the seven months April-October, 
inclusive. Car loadings had improved during the pre- 
ceding five months until in March they were 64 per 
cent of the 1925-1929 average. The subsequent seven 
months recession made them in October only 55 per 
cent of the 1925-1929 average, and throughout August, 
September and October relatively the smallest since 
May, 1933. Statistics for only two weeks are not suffi- 
cient to assure a definite change of trend. They do, 
however, give encouragement when it is much desired 
and needed. 


Railways in August-October, 1932-1933 


The first evidence of. improvement in business during 
the depression appeared late in the summer of 1932. 
Its real bottom was reached in July, 1932. No avail- 
able statistics better illustrate the changes in general 
business that have since occurred than those of the 
railways for the months of July, August, September 
and October in the three years 1932, 1933 and 1934. 

Table I shows that a rapid increase in car loadings 
occurred throughout August, September and October, 
1932. A normal increase between July and October is 
about 15 per cent. In 1932 the increase was almost 31 
per cent. This caused an increase in railway gross 
earnings between July and October of 25% per cent, 
while net operating income increased from less than 
$11,600,000 in July to almost $64,000,000 in October, 
or more than 450 per cent. The phenomenal increase 
in net operating income was due both to ‘the much more 
than seasonal increases in traffic and gross earnings and 
to the fact that there was only a very small increase in 
Operating expenses. 


Under new economic policies established by legisla- | 


tion passed in June, 1933, the trends in the correspond- 
ing months of 1933 were entirely different. Car load- 
ings increased between July and October less than 6 
per cent. There was almost no increase in gross earn- 
ings and a substantial increase in operating expenses. 





The result was a decline of net operating income, which 
was $64,307,000 in July and only $57,265,000 in Oc- 
tober. 


Decline of Net Operating Income in 
August-October, 1934 


Between July and October, 1934, car loadings in- 
creased about 8 per cent—relatively more than in 1933, 
but only about one-half of what is seasonal and rela- 
tively only one-fourth as much as in 1932. Confronted 





Table I—Statistics of Railways, July-October, Inclusive, 
1932, 1933 and 1934 


% Increase or Decrease 
Average Weekly Car Loadings compared with July 
1932 1933 1934 1932 1933 1934 
WO itnicncws 483,176 618,685 586,574 : 
Aupmt ...ces 525,225 635,873 613,138 + 8.7 + 2.8 4.5 
September ... 576,486 634,475 624,121 + 19.3 2.6 6.4 
October ..... 631,621 653,493 632,872 + 30.7 5.6 7.9 
Gross Earnings 
(000) (000) (000) 
eer $237,813 $293,708 $275,984 
Ce ee 252,102 297,017 282,679 + 6.0 + 1.1 + 2.4 
September ... 272,473 292,147 275,511 +146 -0.5 - 0.2 
October ....¢ 298,461 294,342 *278,000 + 25.5 + 0.2 + 0.7 
Operating Expenses 
(000) (000) (000) 
eee $191,751 $194,908 $208,484 
Ce are 189,631 202,453 211,706 — 1.1 15 
September ... 189,377 199,416 203,800 -—-— 1.2 Te. 
October ..... 200,147 204,694 *205,000 + 4.4 - 1.7 


Net Railway Operating Income 
(000) (000) (000) 


, $11,597 $64,307 $35,221 

AUER 665s 28,368 60,978 30,677 +144.6 -—5.2 -12.9 
September ... 49,647 60,936 41,020 +3281 -5.2 +16.5 
October ..... 63,839 57,265 *42,000 +450.5 -11.0 419.2 


Earnings, Expenses and Net Railway Operating Income figures for 
1933 and 1934 exclude those for Switching and Terminal Companies. 


* Estimated. 





with a declining trend of traffic, the railways reduced 
their operating expenses when ordinarily they substan- 
tially increase them. The figures given in Table I for 
gross earnings, operating expenses and net operating 
income in October are estimates, but doubtless are sub- 
stantially correct. Net operating income in the three 
months August-October, inclusive, was $142,000,000 in 
1932, $179,000,000 in 1933 and about $114,000,000 in 
1934. In these months in both 1932 and 1933 the num- 
ber of railway employees increased, while in 1934 it 
declined. In 1933 it was 67,000 larger in October than 
in June and 36,000 larger than in July. In 1934 it 
was 43,000 less in October than in June and 38,000 
less than in July. 

In Table II are given statistics showing the average 
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monthly loadings of the various groups of commodities 
in August, September and October of the last three 
years. The large increases in the loadings of coal, coke, 
forest products and ore in these months of 1933, and 
the declines in the loadings of the same commodities in 
1934, are significant. They reflect the increase of ac- 
tivity in the durable goods industries using the raw 





Table Il—Average Monthly Car Loadings for August, September 
and October, 1932, 1933 and 1934 


% Increase or Decrease 
1933 
com- com- com- 
pared pared pared 
with with with 


1932 1933 1934 1932 1932 1933 

Grain & Grain 
a 158,695 131,091 152,121 -17.4 -— 4.1 416.0 
Live Stock ... 88,675 86,050 136,015 - 3.0 + 53.4 458.1 
S Seer 476,314 539,626 482,664 + 13.3 + 1.3 -10.6 
eae 16,250 29,342 21,720 + 80.6 + 33.7 -26.0 
Forest Products 75,039 109,949 96,208 + 46.5 + 28.2 -12.5 
Ce: éxinwene ee 28,284 143,983 102,092 +409.1 +261.0 -29.1 
Mdse.—L.C.L. . 748,758 737,588 695,943 - 15 —- 7.1 — 5.6 
Miscellaneous . 896,724 992,541 1,011,124 + 10.7 +128 + 1.8 
TOTAL .... 2,488,739 2,770,970 2,697,887 +113 + 84 — 2.6 





materials and fuels mentioned that occurred following 
the improvement in general business that culminated in 
July, 1933, and the decline of activity in these indus- 
tries that occurred as a result of the recession in general 
business in April-October, 1934, inclusive. 


How to Improve Business 


If recent car loading statistics do indicate the begin- 
ning of another upturn in business it is probably due 
to economic readjustments tending to reduce disparities 
in the buying power of different industries and classes, 
and especially between the buying power of agriculture 
and industry in general. The increase occurring in the 
buying power of agriculture is not due alone to dis- 
bursements of government money to farmers. It is 
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largely due to reductions of farm surpluses caused by 
both government policies and the drouth, and conse- 
quent advances in farm prices. Between January and 
August, 1934, the increase in the average wholesale 
price of all commodities was 6 per cent, while the in- 
crease in the average wholesale price of farm products 
was 19 per cent. The advance in prices of farm 
products in August was the largest in any month since 
May, 1933, and it probably has continued. The dis- 
parity between agricultural and industrial purchasing 
power has been one of the principal causes of the long 
depression and every reduction of it until parity is re- 
stored will stimulate general business. 

Recently several organized movements have been 
started by business men to favor or oppose govern- 
ment policies according to their past and probable 
effects upon recovery. These movements cannot fail to 
do good if their leadership is courageous and its ob- 
jective is to solve all the nation’s great economic prob- 
lems, including those of agriculture and transportation, 
and not merely the problems of some industries. 
Leaders in government and business should have 
learned from the experience of the last decade that the 
only policies of either government or business that can 
help to maintain or restore prosperity are policies that 
will tend to maintain or restore production and com- 
merce as a whole. For more than eighteen months 
prevailing policies have sought to stimulate the demand 
for consumers’ goods through advances in wages and 
prices directly inimical to revival of the production of 
durable goods. There can be no general and lasting 
economic recovery accomplished by any policies that do 
not increase the power of the railroads and other in- 
dustries largely and lastingly to increase their buying 
of durable goods. 


* * 





A Grand Trunk Train Eastbound Out of Chicago 
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Erie was forced into 
unusual procedure and 
to considerable difficul- 
ty in separating grades 
at a crossing in Endi- 
cott, N. Y., where it 
was not feasible to 
raise its tracks 


A General View Over the Work in Progress, Showing Roadway Slab Construction Through 


>, in il ee ~™ My me 
. te . i ee ee ee 


the Lowest Section of the Underpass 


“Boat-Like’”” Construction Solves 


W ater Problem in Underpass 


which have been carried out on the Erie during 

recent years, one of the most difficult and inter- 
esting in many respects was that completed late last 
spring at Endicott, N. Y. This project involved only 
one street, but, because of the surrounding industrial 
condition, the most economical plan required the depres- 
sion of the street the full clearance depth into a soft 
blue clay with an unusually high ground water level. 
This required that the underpass be designed practi- 
cally as a concrete boat, with a thick reinforced and 
waterproofed bottom integral with the abutments and 
side walls, to resist hydrostatic pressure and prevent the 
infiltration of water. 

This type of construction, which in itself is unusual, 
was complicated by the close proximity of a four-story 
brick building to the necessary street excavation, which 
caused considerable concern lest the building be damaged 
by settlement. In fact, a tendency to settle at the corner 
nearest the roadway cut, in spite of special precautions, 
was overcome only by prompt action in placing addi- 
tional bracing and in transferring the lateral load on the 
adjacent retaining wall to the wall on the opposite side 
of the cut through a heavy section of slab laid beneath 
the final street pavement level. 

The thoroughfare involved in the grade separation was 
Oak Hill avenue, which, in the vicinity of the railroad’s 
double-track main line, is flanked on both sides by the 
Property and buildings of the large Endicott-Johnson 
shoe plant. In fact, directly in the heart of the plant area, 
the street is used daily by thousands of employees in 
going to and from work, and also for a large amount of 
trucking between the different plant buildings. This con- 


O' THE many highway grade separation projects 
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dition made it particularly desirable to separate the 
grades at this point, especially in view of the fact that 
there are approximately 30 train movements over the 
crossing daily, most of which are at high speed. 

To effect the separation, it was planned to depress the 
street the full amount necessary to afford a clearance 
of 13 ft. beneath the railroad. In spite of the high 
ground water which it was known would be encoun- 
tered, this plan was adopted as more economical and 
practicable than those of either raising the track grade 
or carrying the street over the railroad. As completed, 


the street depression extends over a distance of approxi- 

mately 650 ft., with maximum grades of 7.5 per cent. 
Test holes driven in the area of the deepest part of 

the cut disclosed that beneath strata of clay, gravel and 





Looking South Through the Completed Underpass, the Bottom of Which 
is Approximately 10% ft. 


Below Ground-Water Level 
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The Oak Hill Avenue Grade Separation, in the Heart of the Shoe 
Industry at Endicott, N. Y. 


sand to a depth of 14 to 18 ft. lay a blue saturated clay 
of great depth. Furthermore, they disclosed that the 
normal ground water level was only about 8 ft. beneath 
the surface, or approximately 10/2 ft. above the lowest 
level of the proposed depressed street. 

In meeting this water condition, the Erie constructed 
a watertight underpass, consisting of gravity-type retain- 
ing walls and bridge abutments, which are keyed to and 
made integral with base slabs which extend continuously 
across the roadway area. Furthermore, the entire outer 
side of the boat-like bottom construction was thoroughly 
waterproofed to a point above the ground water level 
with asphait and fabric waterproofing, and enveloped by 
a protection course of concrete or brick. 

Excavation for the underpass was made toward the 
tracks from the upper ends of the approaches, employing 
gasoline engine-operated cranes and motor trucks, and, 
for the most part, was made continuous between the 
outside limits of the side wall footings. This permitted 
the construction of the wall footings integral with the 
underpass roadway slabs, and, of equal importance, the 
provision of the continuous waterproofing and protection 
course. 

There was little difficulty in carrying out the excava- 
tion work while in gravel and sand above ground water, 
but this condition changed when water was reached, and, 
more particularly, wien the blue clay was penetrated. 
Below the ground water level, it was necessary to main- 
tain from one to four centrifugal pumps in operation, the 
largest with a six-inch discharge, to keep the cut free 
from water and permit construction. In spite of this 
constant pumping, the crawler-mounted cranes, even 
when on heavy plank runways, mired down severely. 
In one section directly south of the tracks, where one 
of the cranes mired in in spite of a heavy timber mat and 
gravel foundation, and even after an attempt to support 
it on pile butts, it was necessary eventually to drive a 
temporary pile footing to support the crane, to permit 
completion of the excavation. 

In spite of these evidences of instability of the clay 
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when exposed, it was not planned to provide pile foot- 
ings beneath any of the walls or abutments, except 
throughout a section of the wall on the east side, approxi- 
mately 66 ft. long, directly in front of a four-story tan- 
nery building of the shoe plant, which housed consider- 
able heavy machinery. This was because of the heavy 
base slab construction planned, continuous across the 
roadway between backs of the opposite walls and abut- 
ments, which would distribute the wall and abutment 
loads over a sufficient area to insure stability. In the 
case of the section of wall alongside the building, how- 
ever, a pile foundation was considered advisable to avoid 
any possible settlement or shifting of the wall or the 
building. Furthermore, to prevent any disturbance of 
the building foundation, which was relatively shallow, 
the section of wall adjacent was built in a trench, the 
back face of which was supported by steel sheet piling, 
braced securely. After the pile foundation was driven, 
which included fifty 50-ft. piles in three rows, the wall, 
with a deep footing slab anchored over the tops of the 
piles, was poured. In a further effort to increase the 
stability of this section of wall and the ground behind it, 
a hipped construction was provided on the back side of 
the wall, with its back face tight against the sheet piling 
to avoid the possibility of settlement of the building 
which would have been present if earth back-fill had been 
employed. 

In spite of these precautions, slight settlement of the 
nearest corner of the building and inward movement 
of the wall developed as the roadway excavation reached 
its final depth, a situation which required prompt action 
to avoid possible serious damage to the building. Im- 
mediately, therefore, employing extra forces and work- 
ing 24 hrs. a day, the slab across the roadway in this 
area was rushed to completion, affording lateral support 
from the opposite retaining wall. The slab employed 
here was from 24 to 32 in. in thick, on top of a concrete 
waterproofing protection slab 6 in. thick. With the 
placing of these slabs, the movement of the wall was 
arrested. 

To avoid the possibility of the roadway slab slipping 
laterally toward the deepest part of the underpass before 
the adjacent section could be completed, steel sheet piling 
was driven along its lower edge. Fortunately, the slab 
itself did not move, for the piling proved ineffective. 
In fact, the pressure built up in the clay beneath the slab 
actually forced the piling several inches away from the 
slab. 


Abutments Put on Piles 


While the roadway excavation was under way, two 
tracks for main line operation were carried over the 
street on temporary deck plate girder spans, 79 ft. in 
length, which were supported on timber piles outside 
the limits of the new abutments. These temporary 
spans were erected along the south half of the right-of- 
way, without interference of traffic, while trains were 
operated over two tracks at grade immediately to the 
north. As soon as all traffic was diverted to the tem- 
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Profile of Depressed Oak Hill Avenue Beneath the Erie Tracks, Showing Grades and Pump Drainage System Necessary 
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Cross Section at the Low Point in 

the Grade Separation, Showing the 

Pile Foundation Employed Beneath 

the Bridge Abutments and the Ir- 

regular Shape of the Street Slab at 

this Point to Provide for the Sub- 
way Drainage System 


porary bridge spans, complete excavation of the under- 
pass was possible, as well as the construction of the 
two-track north half of the permanent four-track 
bridge. 

In order to disturb the railroad roadbed as little as 
possible, excavation through the deepest part of the 
underpass, that is, throughout the length of the bridge 
abutments, was done between walls of timber sheet pil- 
ing driven just back of the outside limits of the abut- 
ments. The only exception to this was directly beneath 
the temporary girder spans, where, because of the diffi- 
culty of driving such piling, the sides of the excavation 
were sloped back. 

It was not the intent originally to support the bridge 
abutments on piles, particularly in view of the mono- 
lithic roadway slab and abutment footings planned, but 
in view of the unusually unstable character of the soil 
encountered, pile foundations were decided upon. Using 
50-ft. timber piles, approximately 8,000 lin. ft. of piling 
was driven in each foundation. In no case did the 
piles reach a solid bottom. Their driving caused exten- 
sive heaving of the adjacent ground, and so disturbed 
the pile supports of the temporary two-track girder 
bridge that this structure was at one time thrown out 
of line as much as two feet. 

The permanent bridge provided is a four-track, 
through plate girder structure designed for Cooper’s 
E-70 loading, with a main span of 35 ft. be- 
tween steel columns at the street curb lines, and with 
sidewalk spans of 11 ft. 234 in. at each end. The deck 
is of beam and steel plate construction, waterproofed 
with asphalt and fabric, which is protected against the 
cutting action of the ballast by 1%-in. asphalt plank. 
Special features of the structure are that the girders, 
between the deck plate and their top flange angles, are 
encased in concrete, battered outward to form a con- 
fining trough for the track ballast, and the further fact 
that the top cover plate group of each girder is entirely 
enclosed by a copper-bearing steel plate cover. This 
cover, which is designed to seal the cover plate assembly 

against weathering and corrosion, is 3-in. thick, and is 
welded in place to steel straps at intervals along the 
under side of the flange angles. 


Details of Underpass Construction 


The most interesting feature of the Oak Hill avenue 
gtade separation as a whole is the watertight boat-like 
construction employed to keep out the high ground 
Water and to help distribute the retaining wall and abut- 





ment loads over the soft soil encountered. 
struction begins approximately 177 ft. south of the low 
point in the underpass, and extends continuously to a 
point approximately 184 ft. north of the low point, a 
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total distance of about 361 ft. The top of the slab at 
both ends is at elevation 834, one foot above the high 
ground water level recorded in May, 1931. The low 
point of the top of slab is at elevation 822.65. 

The thickness of the roadway slab varies with the 
depth of the underpass, from 12 in. at the upper ends to 
a maximum of 33 in. for a distance of approximately 
100 ft. through the abutment area in the deepest part 
of the cut. This slab is continuous from back to back 
of retaining walls and abutments, except directly opposite 
the tannery building through a distance of about 66 ft., 
where the wall footing was constructed in a trench, 
which prevented making it monolithic with the roadway 
slab. However, here, the footing and roadway slab 
were locked together in a horizontal plane by means 
of a continuous copper tongue-and-groove type joint and 
steel reinforcing bars. The walls and abutments are 
keyed to their footings, and, therefore, to the roadway 
slabs, by means of six-inch offsets against inward move- 
ment. st 
Except through the lowest part of the underpass, 
essentially within the limits of the abutments, the road- 
way slab-is flat., -In the deepest part of the underpass, 
where a street drainage system, with manholes, a pump 





Just South of the Temporary Crossing, Showing That Part of the 
Roadway Slab and Retaining Wall on the Right Rushed Into Place to 
Prevent Slipping of the Retaining Wall at the Left 
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sump and connecting drains were essential, it was 
necessary to provide for these in the slab design, making 
the whole monolithic to secure watertightness and to 
resist whatever lateral or upward pressures might de- 
velop. 

Except in the thinnest sections of the roadway slab, 
longitudinal and transverse bar reinforcement is provided 
near the bottom along the edges, and all of the trans- 
verse bars extend through the wall and abutment foot- 
ings and up to anchorage in the back side of the wall or 
abutment masonry. Additional rod reinforcing is pro- 
vided in the top of the slabs between wall and abutment 
faces to resist upward hydrostatic pressure. Only in 
the area of the slab made irregular by the provision of 
manholes and pipe trenches, was any special reinforcing 
provided. Here, rod reinforcement was placed in the 
base of the slab as well as the top, and also completely 
around the inner and outer faces of all offsets. 

To insure the watertightness of the underpass against 
ground water, the entire roadway, wall and abutment 
masonry beneath the ground water level was enveloped 
by waterproofing, protected by either a concrete slab or 
brick backing. The accompanying cross - sections 
through the underpass show the protection slab beneath 
the roadway slab, and how it was made watertight on 
its top side with asphalt and fabric waterproofing before 
the roadway slab was poured. These sections also show 





The Most Treacherous Point in the Job, Adjacent 
to the Four-Story Tannery Building—Note Sheet 
Piling and Bracing 


how the base protection slab was carried up the back 
faces of the walls and abutments in a waterproofed four- 
inch brick course. For the most part, the concrete pro- 
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Section of Retaining Wall on East Side of Avenue, Directly Adjacent 
to the Tannery Building, Where Special Precautions Had to Be Taken 
to Prevent Settlement of the Building 


tection slab was made 6 in. thick, although the thick- 
ness was increased to 12 in. at several points to meet 
special conditions. 


Details of Underpass Drainage 


As already pointed out, with the bottom of the under- 
pass below ground water and far below city sewer 
levels in the vicinity, it was necessary to provide a com- 
plete independent drainage system at the undercrossing. 
In the system installed, six catch basins were provided, 
three on each side of the roadway, all of which are 
joined to a sump by sub-surface lines of cast iron pipe. 
Adjoining the sump in a dry pit, two automatically- 
operated, non-clogging, vertical electric sump pumps 
(one a spare) have been provided. These pumps, each 
of which has a capacity of 500 gal. per min. against a 
15-ft. head, discharge into an 18-in. sewer installed back 
of the west abutment, which has connection with the 
city sewer at the north end of the project 

All of the concrete used in the underpass construction, 
which amounted to approximately 6,500 cu. yd., was 
prepared in accordance with the water-cement ratio. 
Fifteen-hundred-pound concrete was used throughout 
in the protection slab beneath the walls, abutments and 
the main roadway slabs, while 2,500-Ib. concrete was 
used in the roadway slabs themselves and in the walls 
and abutments, with the exception of a small amount 0 
2,000-lb. concrete which was used in the footings be- 
neath the low sections of walls at the beginning of the 
roadway depression at each end. 

The design and construction of the Oak Hill Avenue 
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underpass were carried out under the direction of Geo. S. 
Fanning, chief engineer of the Erie, assisted by J. W. 
Smith, principal assistant engineer, F. A. Howard, engi- 
neer of structures, and C. H. Splitstone, superintendent 
of construction, and with the collaboration of H. O. 
Schermerhorn, assistant chief engineer of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of the State of New York. H. A. 
Pasman, resident engineer, was in charge of the work 
in the field. 

The general contractor on the work was Parker & 
Graham, Inc., Clifton, N. J., who handled all phases 
of the project, except the track work and the erection 
of the bridge superstructures, which were done by com- 
pany forces. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R November 10 totaled 594,932 cars, a decrease of 
17,525 cars as compared with the week before but 
an increase of 11,859 cars as compared with the corres- 
ponding week of last year and of 58,245 cars as compared 
with 1932. The reduction as compared with the week 
before is partly explained by the fact that the week of 
November 10 included election day. Miscellaneous 
freight, coal, and live stock showed increases as com- 
pared with last year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, November 10, 1934 














Districts 1934 1933 1932 
RPE eT eT ee eee ee 128,818 124,502 116,685 
pol TRO Oe TS PO ee ee 110,099 108,564 97,920 
OO Er ee re 42,293 39,404 37,859 
a akc chers Sr kus, 5 sre olan aTeaneraak 88,982 84,684 81,396 
POTURWORIEEN ce cccccccsccccvcecesuse 74,789 71,837 61,139 
SE II «03. s braigcarnie tse timeieen se 96,902 102,877 88,524 
ONIONS «5.065 56.0060 1e 0 tee owes 53,049 51,205 53,164 
Total Western Districts ............ 224,740 225,919 202,827 
WE. ER. <o.o aw Rs Ons ok eees 594,932 583,073 536,687 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products ......... 27,251 27,921 25,104 
NE! AMEE Tg ora in erence wm eaiel@rnis alata 23,055 21,915 18,303 
MME G2is a Lig fai re ara Cake seats wiatorinbiww ala 125,403 122,536 113,608 
ee ere 5,568 5,798 4,093 
De ee ree en 21,380 23,990 15,968 
NN eae are wring a d.bia ewe Sew oe 7,486 8,729 2,795 
Merchandise Di sab owle oer eones% 160,588 166,103 169,579 
NS ee ee een 224,201 206,081 187,237 
eS en oe 594,932 583,073 536,687 

a ee 612,457 614,136 587,302 
LE ee OR Oe emi taee 624,252 642,423 617,284 
1 OMe” RRS Ge es eo eae ne ae 640,280 657,005 641,985 
La RTE T SNES RI Aiea Rea sist Fie 635,639 670,680 649,690 





Cumulative Total. 45 Weeks.... 27,047,677 25,444,370 24,630,729 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended November 
10 totaled 51,228, as against 51,967 cars for the previous 
week and 47,442 cars for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
EN Oe SO iiinccinakvikexigheannes 
November DE od civctciata name cuwaeeolel 1,310,098 919,748 
October Dligh SNE cigicle Die 6 e6 an a 5sib oases ous 1,097,615 791,987 
November Ri. SUE: SERKGs acs ce sensasekexes 1,181,863 804,660 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
MOvemer OO, T9GE occ cccccccccctecseeses 2,019,176 965.320 
POWONN 30, WORE ccesnc. cise cercscacces 1,754,258 828,355 
November ee a ee eres eee 1,912,802 853,279 
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Some Increases Allowed 


In W. T. L. Class Rates 


VASHINGTON, D. C. 


INDING that the western trunk line railroads have 
~ sustained their claims as to their need for increased 

revenues, and that the revenues yield by the read- 
justment of class rates and related rates between points 
in western trunk line territory and between points in 
that territory and official and Illinois territories which be- 
came effective on December 31, 1931, in compliance with 
the commission’s decision, are less than anticipated and 
less than may reasonably be expected from this traffic, the 
commission on November 20 made public a report pre- 
scribing a further revision of the rates designed to in- 
crease the railroad revenues. An important feature of 
the readjustment is an increase in the rate of progres- 
sion and measure for the relatively longer hauls, the re- 
ductions in which had been particularly objected to by 
the railroads. Some changes are also proposed to in- 
crease to some extent the interterritorial rates, and 
several detail changes are prescribed in the scales for 
application within the western trunk line territory. The 
changes are to be effective on March 20. 


Report by Commissioner McManamy 


The report, by Commissioner McManamy, was made 
after further hearings on petitions filed by the railroads 
declaring that the 1931 readjustment failed to grant them 
the revenues to which they believed themselves entitled 
upon the original record, or even the relief which they 
thought the commission obviously contemplated granting, 
and that since the original record closed in May, 1928, 
their revenue needs had become even more acute. 

Commissioner Mahaffie dissented, saying that while 
some improvement will result from the findings made, 
“in the main, it is another piece of patchwork on an ob- 
solete structure.” Commissioners Lee, Aitchison, Porter, 
Farrell, and Splawn wrote separate concurring opinions 
objecting to some features of the findings. The major- 
ity report says the changes made should alleviate to a 
considerable degree the existing unsatisfactory situation 
regarding the interterritorial rates but that it is hardly 
likely that it will cure it in every detail. Following are 
some extracts from the majority conclusions and Com- 
missioner Mahaffie’s opinion: 


Extracts from Majority Report 


This further record fully sustains respondents’ claim of need 
for increases in their net revenues from all traffic. It is obvious 
that the financial condition of the western trunk-line carriers has 
not improved since the original decision, but that on the contrary 


their operations have failed by ascending amounts to yield a fair 
return. It is equally obvious that the difference can not be made 
up alone from the class-rate and related traffic herein under con- 
sideration, which represents only a small proportion of respon- 
dents’ total tonnage. However, within the bounds of reasonable- 
ness, and taking into account the lawful interests of the shipping 
public, this traffic should contribute as much as possible toward 
that end. 

The results of the 1932 traffic test as portrayed by respondents 
can not be accepted at their full face value, but they are con- 
vincing that the increases yielded by the readjustment under 
review are not as great as anticipated. A variety of causes has 
brought this about, chief among them being the depression in 
business and inroads of trucks with the consequent losses in rail- 
road tonnage, reduced rates compelled by truck competition, and 
intrastate rate levels lower than interstate. 

Another indication of the traffic test is that, due to the heavy 
reductions prescribed in the long-haul interterritorial rates, a 
greater reduction than probably necessary or warranted has 
occurred in the revenues on traffic between western trunk-line 
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territory and official territory east of Illinois, which represents 
approximately 45 percent of the total revenues covered. And it 
would appear that a partial reason for the comparatively small 
increases on traffic moving intraterritorially within western trunk- 
line territory, and between the latter and Illinois territory, was 
the drastic reductions in the long-haul rates, more especially to 
and from zone III and subzone III, although the test figures are 
not so segregated that this may be stated positively. 

In developing the rate scales and bases herein prescribed an 
effort was made to produce revenue increases as great as believed 
possible on interstate traffic, giving thorough consideration to all 
pertinent factors. As will be shown later, those factors include 
truck operations, what the traffic will bear, and the proper rela- 
tion of one rate zone or territory with another. 

No comment is made on the intrastate rate situations because 
interstate rates only are under review in this reopening. 

Respondents propose a sharp departure from the customary 
plan for constructing rate scales followed in the original report. 
They seek no change in the scales for 500 miles and less, but 
beyond they propose drastic increases in the rate of progression 
per 100 miles. 

In justification respondents’ traffic officials testified to the effect 
that the present scales below 500 miles afford reasonable rates, 
although they must often publish lower rates in order to compete 
with motor trucks; however, for hauls longer than 500 miles 
truck competition is not so prevalent, so that they can safely in- 
crease those rates and still hold the traffic to the rails. They 
vigorously contend that we may not give any consideration to 
truck competition in deciding upon reasonable rail rates. They 
claim that this is a matter within the domain of respondents’ 
managerial discretion after we have exercised our function of 
prescribing maximum reasonable rates for rail transportation. 

Respondents’ position is untenable. Truck operations: merely 
present another element to be given consideration and due weight 
in arriving at appropriate distance scales. While this element 


enters in some degree the deliberations upon scale construction,’ 


its greatest force is, of course, upon the measure of the scales. 

We think that the scale construction proposed by respondents 
is unsound. Undoubtedly the abnormal “boost” they propose in 
their scales from 500 to 800 miles and somewhat less marked 
beyond, would cause revenue losses because of further diversion 
to the trucks; and rate relations betwen points above and below 
500 miles would be seriously disrupted. 

We believe that we should adhere to the customary plan of 
rate-scale construction, altered only to fit the conditions developed 
on this record so far as practicable. Foremost among those con- 
ditions are the susceptibility of class-rate traffic to movement by 
truck, and the enormous diversion to trucks which has already 
taken place. This suggests scale construction relatively low for 
the shorter distances, and relatively high for the longer dis- 
tances. However, we are impressed by respondents’ argument 
that if the rates for the shorter distances are reduced in recog- 
nition of the effects of truck operations, which seem to concern 
chiefly the less-carload and the higher-grade carload traffic, they 
will suffer unnecessary reductions in revenues on the lower-grade, 
heavy-loading, carload traffic which is likely to continue moving 
by rail. The latter, because of its nature but particularly be- 
cause the rates thereon represent small percentages of the class 
1 rates, is not attractive to truck operators. As indicated, respon- 
dents have reduced very widely their short-haul rates on traffic 
of the character first above described in order to compete with 
trucks. These considerations lead to the conclusion that the 
scales for the shorter distances should be modified only to the 
extent necessary to reflect the changes herein required in the-pres- 
ent relations to other scales of the rate levels for zones I, II, and 
IV. We think that the record justifies some increases in the 
scales for the longer distances, but not to the figures proposed 
by respondents. 

Authorization in their entirety of the rate scales proposed by 
respondents, which we believe to be in excess of what the traffic 
will bear, would be a futile gesture, would produce no increased 
revenues, and would shift from us to the carriers the duty and 
responsibility of determining reasonable rates. 


Commissioner Mahaffie’s Dissenting Opinion 


Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said the Federal Co-ordi- 
nator of Transportation recently has made a nation-wide study, 
and has published an elaborate report on the handling of mer- 
chandise traffic. He has proposed a radical revision of the pres- 
ent methods. Whether or not his suggested solution of the prob- 
lem is the best that can be devised his report makes it abundantly 
clear that the present handling of this traffic is inefficient and 
wasteful in the highest degree, and that the whole of the present 
system of rates and classifications should be changed radically. 

Perhaps when railroads monopolized land transport there was 
justification for the elaborate classification refinements that grew 
up. Possibly the rate structure then devised best fitted the re- 
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quirements of the time. With trucks and forwarding companies 
handling so large a proportion of the business at present, such 
justification, if it once existed, can no longer be found. The 
rate structure which once may have been just and wise now in- 
vites the trucks to absorb the business in which there is profit 
for them, and at the same time holds down earnings on what is 
left to the rails. The railroads have the facilities, if properly 
utilized, to handle a large proportion of the merchandise traffic 
of the country. The portion they actually handle is rapidly de- 
creasing. Under these conditions it might have been expected 
that in a proceeding such as this the carriers would have had 
something better to suggest than a reversion to the combination 
basis that was formerly in vogue. It seems obvious that such a 
reversion would only speed up the process of ridding them of 
this business. 

Not only the carriers but this commission ought to take note 
of what has happened in connection with this traffic in recent 
years. Certainly this record is replete with such facts. Both 
ought to be willing to abandon theories that no longer even 
approximately fit the facts. 

In this proceeding, however, the majority merely undertake to 
revise certain phases of the adjustment originally prescribed. 
Some improvement will result from the findings here made. In 
the main, however, it is another piece of patchwork on an obso- 
lete structure. Instead of simplifying the structure or reshaping 
it to fit present conditions, the majority continue the twenty- 
three recognized classes and, in effect, add greatly thereto by 
prescribing for use in connection with them varying classifica- 
tions and exceptions. 

Some particular rates are increased. The increases are limited, 
in the main, to that part of the structure which will continue to 
be governed by the western classification. Indeterminate reduc- 
tion of carrier revenue will result from the so-called destination 
classification plan. Such a formula will make applicable in one 
direction rates resulting from the lowest effective classification 
ratings or exceptions, whereas in the opposite direction the same 
commodity moving over the same rails may have much higher 
rates because of the governing destination rating. There may 
be instances where transportation conditions justify such differ- 
ences in rates, but no such transportation conditions are shown 
as the basis for the differences here. 

In my opinion, the adjustment prescribed, requiring as it does, 
different classifications subject to varying exceptions, will cause 
much dissatisfaction among the parties affected by it, and will 
be productive of much litigation and piecemeal revision. 


* * * 





A Section of Swiss Federal Railways’ Berne-Langnau-Lucerne Line 
Which Has Recently Been Electrified 
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The Freight Car of the Future’ 


Load-carrying ratio of 5 to 1 feasible—Limitations of the all-purpose 
car—Containers hold promise 


By V. R. Hawthorne 


Secretary, Association of American Railroads, Mechanical Division 


freight car should be radically different from the 
present freight car. Among the suggestions ad- 
vanced are the following: (1) The weight should be 
reduced to provide a ratio of carrying capacity to dead 
weight of 5 to 1. (2) Cars should be smaller so as 
to be better adapted to present-day sales unit require- 
ments. (3) Cars should be constructed so that they 
mav be loaded and unloaded from any of their sides, 
roofs, ends, and bottoms. (4) Cars should be con- 
structed so that they can handle any commodity in any 
weather or temperature, in other words, an all-purpose 
car. (5) Cars should be so designed as to be quickly 
and cheaply transferable from rail to highway chassis. 
These are some of the suggestions now being con- 
sidered by the railroads with respect to freight cars. 
The question of weight is probably the simplest part 
of the problem. Several strong light-weight materials 
are now or soon will be available to the designer of 
freight cars so that a load-carrying ratio of 5 to 1 is 
practically within reach so far as conventional types 
of cars are concerned. The manufacturers of couplers, 
truck side frames, bolsters, etc., are also working on the 
designs of these parts using high-tensile materials with a 
view of reducing their weight at least 25 per cent. 
Studies are also being made to determine the proper 
economic evaluation of weight reduction in freight cars; 
in other words what can you afford to pay for reduc- 
tion in dead weight of cars. Another possibility in con- 
nection with reducing the weight of cars is the use of 
corrosion resisting materials. Another possibility is the 
extensive use of welding instead of riveting. 


M ‘isc suggestions are being made that the future 


Limitations of the Small Car and Other Special Designs 


In connection with the suggestion for smaller cars 
it is pointed out that such units would probably cost 


more and be more expensive to operate on a tonnage - 


capacity basis than the conventional type and capacity 
car since, except in special cases, they must be handled 
in regular freight train service and must, therefore, be 
built with sufficient strength to withstand that kind of 
handling. As a result it will be difficult to build an ef- 
fective and safe car without having the ratio of dead 
weight to load carrying capacity very high. There is 
also the thought that perhaps much of the present day 
small lot shipments that would make a small car pay 
may be of a temporary character, due to present day 
business conditions. As the service life of a freight 
car is twenty years or more, it is not practicable to be 
changing the size of. freight cars unless there is more 
than a temporary demand, otherwise the required invest- 

jflbstract of a paper entitled “The Freight Car” which was presented 


ore the November meeting of the Western Railway Club. Before dis- 


cussing the future requirements of freight equipment, Mr. Hawthorne 
call | attention to the vital part which car departments and freight cars 
Play in the railway picture. He explairied briefly how freight car details: 
Were standardized and interchange practices adopted by the former 
bene Car Builders’ Association and how this important work is now 
wu8 carried on by the Car Construction Committee, Arbitration Com- 
Mittee, and the Mechanical Inspection Department of the Association of 
Merican Railroads, Mechanical Division. 


ment in such special equipment would not be warranted. 
Such bulk commodities as coal, iron ores, grains, 
lumber, live stock, products of steel mills, etc., will con- 
tinue to require large car units, as the net cost per ton 
mile for hauling and handling is less with the larger 
size cars. It would seem that the answer to the small 
unit shipments might well be in the further development 
and use of the shipping container and container cars. 
Now let’s consider the matter of being able to load 
and unload a freight car from any of its sides; i. e., roof, 
ends, sides, and bottom. This envisions an all-purpose 
car for the handling of any commodity, especially when 
considered in connection with the other suggestion being 
advanced, that cars should be so designed that they can 
handle any commodity in any weather or temperature. 
One of the first objections that would be raised with 
respect to such a car is the fact that many lading’s so 
contaminate a car that it is no longer acceptable for the 
transportation of high class merchandise and food stuffs. 
Another big problem would be the increased weight due 
to insulation and the difficulty of properly insulating and 
keeping so many openings weather and lading tight. 


The Question of Car Roofs and Doors 


A number of roofed hopper cars are in service handling 
bulk cement and phosphate. These cars have small load- 
ing hatches in the roof and bottom unloading. Shippers 
and consignees using these cars have built suitable facil- 
ities at their plants for loading and unloading these cars. 
These facilities were provided at considerable expense 
and are only suitable for commodities of the character 
mentioned, and furthermore, these installations are only 
warranted with a large volume of business. The ap- 
plication of such a roof to a hopper car makes it unfit 
for use in dumping loads on dumping machines or taking 
the load out with clam shells. Furthermore, the great 
majority of commodities handled in hopper and gondola 
cars do not require protection with a roof, but in an all- 
purpose car, as frequently referred to, the roof would 
have to be maintained all the time for occasional use 
with special commodities. 

Roof doors in a box car would be objectionable because 
the roof is an important part of the car structure and if 
it had large openings in it, or if it was removable in 
part or as a whole the car would require strengthening in 
other ways, which would increase the weight of the car. 
Small roof doors would be satisfactory for some kinds of 
lading but other commodities could not be loaded through 
the roof unless practically the entire roof was opened up. 
The smaller the roof doors, the less their usefulness from 
the standpoint of the shipper and the consignee. Roof 
doors would also have to be kept tight against water, 
cinders and dust at all times and the larger or more nu- 
merous the doors the more difficult this would be. 

Another one of the sides to be considered is the end. 
A considerable number of box cars have been built hav- 
ing one end door, but the use for such doors is limited. 
The end door on some cars has been closed up with solid 
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end as it was found that the supply of such cars exceeded 
the demand and there was the ever present danger of the 
lading shifting and pushing out the end door and falling 
on the track and causing an accident. End doors are 
also expensive and difficult to maintain. When cars are 
loaded or unloaded through end doors stub end tracks 
are also required. 

Hoppers or drop doors are also very objectionable and 
are difficult to maintain against leakage of lading. Many 
gondola cars originally built with drop doors have had 
such openings permanently closed to provide a safer and 
more suitable car for the service in which most used. 

A number of box cars were built some years ago with 
hopper bottoms. It is my understanding that these cars 
were not very satisfactory and I do not believe any addi- 
tional cars of this type have been built. 

When not needed any door opening is objectionable. 
For many ladings it is necessary to provide door pro- 
tection or to board over the doors or door openings. 


All-Purpose Car Not Suited to Any One Service 


The car men will probably agree that it would be very 
desirable to have only one type of car to maintain and 
theoretically such a car would only accumulate empty 
mileage due to unbalanced traffic. As a practical matter, 
however, it seems necessary to have different types of 
cars, such as box, refrigerator, stock, hopper, mill type 
gondola, etc., to properly meet the requirements of the 
shippers and the traffic offered to the railroads. Special 
types of cars, however, should be held to a minimum and 
should only be provided where absolutely necessary and 
where there is sufficient volume of traffic to justify their 
use and then only in sufficient quantity to adequately 
take care of such traffic. 

To incorporate all of the features which have been 
found desirable in different types of cars into one type 
of all purpose car would probably result in a car that 
would not be satisfactory for any one kind of service, 
and a car whose initial cost, cost of maintenance and 
operation and weight would be altogether too high. 

With respect to freight cars designed for service both 
on rails and on the highway I would direct your attention 
to the following considerations: (1) Any unit which 
operates on rails which are also used for conventional 
railway equipment must, in the interests of safety, be 
governed by train orders, and irrespective of the tonnage 
handled, must occupy the same amount of track as a con- 
ventional train. (2) While operating on the rails all 
laws relative to crews and wages must be observed 
greatly increasing the cost per ton mile or less restrictive 
laws must be sought and enacted. (3) The laws of the 
various states which govern the limits of size and weight 
of units which may be transported over the highways 
would limit such vehicles to relatively inefficient load 
carrying units as compared with light weight high ca- 
pacity conventional type railroad freight cars. 


Freight Containers May Offer Practicable Solution 


Earlier in this paper I ventured the suggestion that 
freight containers and container cars would be the best 
solution of the small sales unit requirements. In my 
humble opinion this method if it could be worked out 
practicably would also fit nicely into a complete scheme 
of transportation service including pick-up and delivery 
of freight. It would seem that standard freight con- 
tainers could be designed in a limited number of sizes 
and capacities to take care of these small lot shipments 
and that such a method of handling from shipper to cus- 
tomer would prove popular. The standards of sizes, ca- 
pacities and types of such containers; the method of 
securement to cars; method of handling when off cars, 
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scheme of ownership and distribution, all present a num- 
ber of complex problems which I believe are capable of 
successful solution. To be successful such a scheme 
should be universal and not applied to the lines of one or 
two railroads; also the containers themselves and the 
rules governing their use and interchange should be uni- 
form the same as the rules governing the use and inter- 
change of freight cars are today. It is my belief also 
that by such an arrangement heavier car loading would 
be possible in the case of L.C.L. freight. 

The foregoing constitutes some of the major problems 
now confronting the car men of American Railroads and 
my hope is that I have given you some thoughts for 
profitable discussion. 


Organization Plan Adopted 
for Purchase and Supply Officers 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


DOPTION of a plan of organization providing 
A means for promoting and maintaining co-opera- 

tion among the railroads for the purpose of elimi- 
nating waste and improving practices in their supply 
departments and national and regional organizations to 
deal with many important problems involved in the pro- 
curement of railway materials was announced by Co- 
ordinator Eastman on November 15. The plan has been 
approved by the Co-ordinator’s Section of Purchases, by 
Division VI of the American Railway Association and 
by the association itself. 

During the month of July, 1933, Mr. Eastman said, 
the Section of Purchases began a detailed study of the 
organization and methods of the purchasing and stores 
departments of the railroads, to develop means for pro- 
moting economy in purchasing, handling and distribut- 
ing railroad material. Officers and members of Division 
VI, Purchases and Stores, American Railway Associa- 
tion, co-operated in this work from the beginning, in- 
dividually and through their organized committees. With 
the co-operation of Division VI, informal meetings of 
purchasing officers were arranged to be held in each of 
the three co-ordinating regions, for general discussion 
of purchasing problems. Discussions at these meetings 
covered purchasing problems only, and did not deal with 
subjects regularly handled by organized committees of 
Division VI. 

In April, 1934, the results of studies made by the 
Section of Purchases and by railroad purchasing officers 
indicated the need for closer co-operation among the 
railroads in connection with purchasing, and for inter- 
change of information regarding prices, terms, routing 
of materials, and adherence to A.R.A. standards. It 
was therefore decided that during an indeterminate trial 
period, actual purchase orders should be reviewed by a 
committee of Division VI and by the Section of Pur- 
chases. In order to determine the value of such review, 
six large railroad systems having headquarters in Chi- 
cago were requested to furnish copies of purchase orders 
issued by them, beginning May 1. Orders for certain 
classes of materials, mostly bought on contract, were not 
included. 

A Reviewing Board Committee of purchasing officers 
was appointed by Division VI. Purchase orders issued 
by the six railroads during the months of May, June, 
and July, 1934, were analyzed and tabulated to show 
classification of material, prices or discounts, routing. and 
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adherence to A.R.A. standards. After thorough study 
and discussion by the Reviewing Board Committee at 
monthly meetings, purchase orders were turned over to 
the Section of Purchases for further study, together with 
comments and suggestions from the committee. “The 
results of these studies indicated to us, as well as to the 
committee,” Mr. Eastman said, “that differences in prices 
of the great majority of items were insignificant. The 
only substantial differences occurred in the case of cer- 
tain low-priced items bought in small quantities. In 
almost all items the effect of N.R.A. codes in bringing 
about uniformity of price was quite obvious. The codes 
had a similar effect on routing. It was evident that no 
important savings could be expected through attempting 
to eliminate minor differences in price on small items, 
and that items representing more than 90 per cent of 
dollar volume were substantially uniform in price at the 
point of use, after making necessary adjustments for 
off-line and on-line transportation costs. In some cases, 
differences of 2 per cent or 3 per cent in prices of im- 
portant items were caused by the zoning system used 
under certain codes, whereby arbitrary basing points 
were established. 

“A very considerable amount of work was involved on 
the part of the six railroads in the preparation of copies 
of purchase orders to show the information requested. 
After three months’ trial, the Reviewing Board Commit- 
tee made a report to us which stated that in the opinion 
of the committee members and of the purchasing officers 
of the roads, the results to be obtained from this review 
would be negligible when compared with the cost of 
doing the work. Our own study of the purchase orders 
led us to the same conclusion. At a meeting of the Re- 
viewing Bard Committee held in Chicago early in Au- 
gust, the matter was fully discussed by all concerned, 
including officers of Division VI and representatives of 
this Section, and it was agreed that the review plan as 
originally conceived could not be expected to produce 
results commensurate with its cost. It was the consen- 
sus of opinion that the real opportunity for saving lay in 
those items bought largely under contract, including fuel, 
lumber, ties, and certain other commodities represent- 
ing large money value, and that such contracts, and pur- 
chasing and routing practices in connection with such 
commodities, could be reviewed most effectively through 
a ‘random check’ method, the necessary information to 
be called for by us when in our judgment it seemed de- 
sirable to investigate purchases of a specific commodity 
during a particular period. 

“The informal meetings of purchasing officers in the 
Eastern, Southern, and Western Regions had been held 
at regular and frequent intervals during the twelve 
months prior to August, 1934, and had brought substan- 
tal benefits to the roads represented, through interchange 
of information on problems of common interest. While 
it was not possible to get actual figures, the chairman 
and members of the three groups were of the opinion 
that the discussions at the meetings had resulted in im- 
portant direct and indirect savings in the procurement 
of many items purchased. 

“The results of these meetings were brought out at the 
meeting of the Reviewing Board Committee in August, 
I 34, and it was agreed that the most feasible plan for 
checking purchases, routing, etc., would be to extend the 
stoup meeting idea to cover all railroads. A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to work out details with the offi- 
ters of Division VI, and in September another meeting 
Was held to consider the plan submitted by the sub-com- 
mittee. After careful consideration of all phases of the 
Subject, the plan as proposed by the sub-committee was 
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approved by the Reviewing Board Committee, by officers 
of Division VI, and by the Section of Purchases. It was 
then submitted to the General Committee of Division 
VI, approved by that committee, and submitted to the 
President of the American Railway Association. Official 
approval of the Association was received shortly there- 
after, and the ‘Regional Group Plan’ was set up under the 
auspices of Division VI and the Section of Purchases.” 

The plan provides for the establishment of six regions 
covering all railroads in the United States. A chairman 
was appointed by Division VI for each regional group, 
as follows: 

(1) Eastern Group, A. W. Munster, Chairman, Head- 
quarters, New York, N. Y. 

(2) Southern Group, J. K. Bennett, Chairman, Head- 
quarters, Atlanta, Ga. 

(3) Western Group, D. C. Curtis, Chairman, Head- 
quarters, Chicago, Illinois. 

(4) Northwestern Group, C. C. Kyle, Chairman, 
Headquarters, St. Paul, Minn. 

(5) Southwestern Group, J. H. Lauderdale, Chair- 
man, Headquarters, St. Louis, Missouri. 

(6) Far Western Group, U. K. Hall, Chairman, 
Headquarters, Denver, Colorado. 

All the members of the Regional Review Board Com- 
mittee were requested to function as a national Purchas- 
ing Advisory Committee. A meeting of this committee, 
with the six group chairmen, the chairman and secretary 
of Division VI, and the director of the Section of Pur- 
chases, was held in Chicago during September, 1934, and 
the plan of operation worked out. This plan provides 
that meetings shall be held regularly in each region at 
intervals of not less than sixty days, the chairman having 
authority to call meetings at more frequent intervals in 
his discretion. Each chairman is to prepare a docket 
for each meeting, including such subjects as he deems 
important, or as have been suggested by members of his 
group. Notices of the meeting are to be sent to the chief 
purchasing officer of each Class I, II and III railroad 
in his region, provided such railroads are members of 
the Association of American Railroads. It was left to 
the discretion of each chairman to secure the attendance 
of representatives of all Class I roads in his region, but 
it was agreed that it would be unwise at present to make 
any attempt to require attendance. 

The Secretary of Division VI will receive from the 
group chairmen copies of their dockets in advance of 
meetings, together with a notification of the time and 
place of the meeting. He will then send notices of 
meetings, with copies of the docket, to each member of 
the group or groups concerned. Discussions in the meet- 
ings are expected to be largely informal, and to cover 
not only subjects on the docket, but any other subjects 
which appear important to any member of the group, 
whether present at the meeting or not. It was particu- 
larly urged upon the chairmen that discussions on ques- 
tions of price be entirely free and open. It was agreed 
that a brief report of each meeting be made, showing the 
subjects discussed, and that if definite action were taken 
by vote of those present, the result of that action be duly 
stated in the report. Reports of group meetings will be 
prepared by the chairman of each group, and transmitted 
to the Secretary of Division VI. He will then send 
copies of these reports to the chairmen of all groups, to 
the members of the Purchasing Advisory Committee, to 
the officers of Division VI, and to the Co-ordinator. 

It was further agreed that any information desired by 
the Co-ordinator’s office be requested through the secre- 
tary of Division VI, who will transmit the request to the 
group or groups concerned. Such requests would in most 
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cases call for information regarding purchases of specific 
commodities during a stated period, and might require 
preparation of detailed information by roads in one or 
more regions, including copies of contracts and orders, 
routing instructions, and such other information as the 
Co-ordinator might require. It was understood that the 
Co-ordinator might also request that a special meeting of 
one or more groups be held at any time to consider some 
specific matter, and that the chairman of the group or 
groups should call such meeting at the time requested by 
the Co-ordinator or within a definite period stated by 
him. 

The Purchasing Advisory Committee is not expected 
to hold regular meetings at stated intervals, but shall be 
subject to call of its chairman. It is understood that 
this committee will meet when advisable for the purpose 
of considering questions of importance to all the rail- 
roads, and will in such cases request the chairmen of all 
groups to be present. The committee will also maintain 
contact with the Co-ordinator’s office at all times for the 
exchange of suggestions and information and may be 
called together by the Co-ordinator at any time for dis- 
cussion of matters which seem necessary to put up to 
the regional groups. 

Meetings of all groups were held during the month 
of October, as follows: 


Northwestern Group, October 9, St. Paul, 
Southwestern Group, October 16, St. Louis, 
Eastern Group, October 18, New York, 
Southern Group, October 22, Atlanta, 
Western Group, October 24, Chicago, 

Far Western Group, October 26, Denver. 


The director of the Section of Purchases attended 
each meeting, also the secretary of Division VI. At each 
meeting there were one or more representatives of other 
regional groups. Among the subjects brought up for 
discussion was that of possible economies to be gained 
through joint purchasing of certain commodities, and 
through concerted action in respect to estimating require- 
ments in advance, to the end that costs and prices of 
certain items might be lowered to the advantage of both 
vendor and purchaser. At some of the meetings there 
were extended discussions of methods, practices, and con- 
tract provisions in connection with the purchase of items 
wholly or partly covered by patents. The effect of 
N.R.A. codes was an important subject at each meeting, 
and in some cases resolutions were passed whereby spe- 
cific information and recommendations were given to the 
code committee of the railroads. 

During the latter part of 1933 and in 1934, a number 
of informal meetings of stores officers were held in the 
eastern region for the purpose of comparing methods and 
costs in the handling and distribution of stores and sup- 
plies. It was reported by those who attended these meet- 
ings that the results had been extremely beneficial to 
stores officers, and had resulted in the adoption by cer- 
tain roads of practices which had proved economical in 
the stores departments of other roads. It was agreed by 
the members of the Purchasing Advisory Committee and 
the Regional Group chairmen that regular meetings of 
stores officers in all regions could be expected to produce 
similar results, and that such meetings should be or- 
ganized immediately. 

The vice-chairman of Division VI, who had been in- 
strumental in conducting stores meetings in the Eastern 
Region, was requested to organize stores groups in the 
six regions now set up, with a chairman for each group 
reporting to the chairman of the purchasing group in 
that region, and to include all railroads in the regional 
group. The six chairmen have since been appointed, 
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and four meetings of stores officers have been held, some 
of them at the same time and place as the meetings of 
the purchasing officers. In addition to joint meetings, 
two separate meetings of stores officers have been held, 
The procedure in the meetings of stores officers is sim- 
ilar to that set up for meetings of purchasing officers, all 
notices being sent out by the secretary of Division VI, 
all reports sent by the chairmen to the secretary and 
transmitted by him to the group chairmen. These meet- 
ings will be tied in very closely with meetings of pur- 
chasing officers. In all but the Eastern Region, it is ex- 
pected that stores officers will be invited to the meetings 
of the purchasing officers, and vice versa. This may also 
be done in the Eastern Region occasionally, but not gen- 
erally, on account of the large number of individuals 
involved. “It is too early to predict definite results from 
these meetings,” the statement said, “but the consensus 
of opinion among both stores and purchasing officers, 
which is concurred in by the Purchasing Advisory 
Board, is that they will result in substantial direct and 
indirect savings through the exchange of information 
regarding improved methods and practices which are 
now far from uniform, and which show considerable dif- 
ferences in cost of similar operations. 

“In general, the major objective of these meetings is 
to bring out the best methods and practices used by any 
railroad, and to make them not only available to other 
roads, but to promote their use on all roads which might 
profit from them. The regional plan of organization 
makes it possible for representatives of the roads to at- 
tend meetings without incurring undue expense of money 
or time, and the Purchasing Advisory Committee, to- 
gether with the chairmen of the regional groups, will 
provide the machinery for dealing with purchasing and 
stores problems of national importance. The provision 
whereby all dockets, notices of meetings, requests for 
information, and reports of meetings, clear through the 
Secretary of Division VI, assures full interchange of in- 
formation among all concerned, with a minimum of 
delay. The set-up also provides the necessary machinery 
to maintain contact with the Co-ordinator’s office, and to 
furnish the Co-ordinator promptly any information which 
he may require. 

“The officers and members of the Purchases and Stores 
Division deserve great credit for their whole-hearted 
cooperation and their constructive and successful work 
in developing this plan.” 


* * * 





A Wabash Freight Train, Eastbound Near Seventy-fifth Street, Chicago 
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W.R. Cole, President of L. & N., 
Dies Suddenly 


Death came unexpectedly after brief illness while he was 
alone on private car 


HITEFOORD R. COLE, president of the 
\X/ Louisville & Nashville, died suddenly on No- 

vember 17, while on his private car attached 
to the railroad’s Pan-American enroute from Nashville, 
Tenn., to his home at Louisville, Ky. Mr. Cole had 
complained of feeling ill Friday night and on Saturday 
afternoon his condition be- 
came rapidly worse, death oc- 
curring at 4 P. M. Except for 
his Negro porter, Mr. Cole 
was alone when death came. 

Mr. Cole had been president 
of the Louisville & Nashville 
since 1926, and had safely 
piloted his company through a 
period of momentous changes 
in the railroad industry and 
well past the threshold of a 
new era. In the face of de- 
clining business and intensified 
competition on the part of 
subsidized agencies, the L. & 
N., under his direction, initi- 
ated important improvements 
and innovations in its service 
in an attempt to retain its 
business, most of which have 
proved highly effective in re- 
ducing traffic losses. 

Being the son of a railroad 
man, Mr. Cole early acquired 
a liking for the business and 
manifested exceptional abili- 
ties from the beginning. His 
father was Col. Edmund W. 
Cole, who, during the war be- 
tween the states, was president 
of the Nashville & Chattanoo- 
ga (now the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis), a subsidiary of the L. & N., of 
which his son later became chairman of the board and 
then president. The elder Cole was known as an excep- 
tionally able business man, and the son inherited many 
of the qualities of his father. 

_Mr. Cole came to the L. & N. in 1926 with a record 
ol exceptional performance as head of the N. C. & St. L. 
Always an ably and soundly managed road, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville continued to prosper under his capable 
Management. Coming to the property while it was in 
the midst of a campaign of intensive improvements, he 
continued the program to a successful conclusion. Hun- 
dreds of additional miles of line were placed under the 
Protection of block signals, numerous bridges were re- 
Placed with structures capable of carrying the heavier 
Power that was being placed in service, grade separation 
Projects were carried out in many cities, yards and shop 
acilities were enlarged and modernized, and numerous 
miscellaneous facilities were constructed. 





W. R. Cole 
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During the years of the depression the L. & N., unde 
the direction of Mr. Cole, met the challenge of declining 
traffic and revenues with courage and progressive action. 
The problem of competition on the highways was at- 
tacked by the inauguration, on March 15, 1933, of pick- 
up and delivery service at numerous points on its lines, 
which was instrumental in 
salvaging a gratifying amount 
of business for the railroad. 
Mr. Cole was among the first 
to recognize the possibilities of 
lower passenger fares as a 
means of increasing railway 
business and, as a consequence, 
his railroad assumed the lead- 
ership in reducing passenger 
fares in the Southeast. A 
coach rate of 2 cents a mile 
and a sleeping car rate of 3 
cents, with no surcharge, were 
inaugurated on April 1, 1933. 
The resulting increase in the 
volume of passenger business 
carried proved the wisdom of 
this move, passenger revenues 
showing an increase over 
those of the previous year for 
the first time in September, 
1933. The coach rate was sub- 
sequently reduced to 1% cents 
a mile. 

Mr. Cole was known for 
his democratic attitude in his 
relation with business associ- 
ates and employees, and was 
a public speaker of consider- 
able ability. He was a per- 
sistent student of all the 
broader problems of the rail- 
road business, especially those growing out of the rela- 
tions of the railways with their employees, with the gov- 
ernment, and with the public. 

Whitefoord R. Cole was born on January 14, 1874, 
at Nashville, Tenn., and was educated at Vanderbilt 
University. He was elected a director of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis in 1900, and was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors in April, 1917. In Octo- 
ber, 1918, he was elevated to the presidency, which posi- 
tion he held until his election as president of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville in 1926. 

At various other times throughout his business career, 
Mr. Cole had been secretary and treasurer of the Napier 
Iron Works, vice-president and general manager of the 
Sheffield Coal, Iron & Steel Co., and president of the 
Nashville Gas Company. He had been a director of 
banks and public utility companies as well as of various 
railroads, mostly subsidiary lines of the Louisville & 
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Hearings on Ex Parte 115 


EARINGS before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon the carriers’ application for increased 
freight rates, Ex Parte 115, opened at Chicago on 

November 15. Because of the large number of witnesses 
wishing to testify, it was decided that this session would 
continue for five days. Because of limited time before 
hearings are resumed in Washington on November 26, 
Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison requested that wit- 
nesses expedite their testimony and limit it to pertinent 
facts. Besides the testimony heard by the commissioner, 
witnesses also appeared at two other sessions before 
Examiners Myron Witters and James P. McGrath. 

As at previous hearings, the poor condition of in- 
dustries, the magnifying of this condition with increased 
rates and the spread of motor truck utilization by ship- 
pers occupied much of the testimony. During the dis- 
cussion of the probable loss of traffic to motor trucks as 
a result of increased freight rates, Commissioner Ait- 
chison inquired as to whether truck operators would not 
increase their rates if rail rates were increased and 
whether the shippers would revert to the trucks under 
such a circumstance. Those testifying included repre- 
sentatives of state railroad commissions, chambers of 
commerce, agricultural interests, manufacturing interests 
and others. 

The South Omaha Terminal Railway Company filed 
an application for authority to increase its switching 
charges on line haul shipments. This request goes be- 
yond the proposal of the carriers which provides that 
switching charges be increased 10 per cent, subject to 
a minimum increase of $0.25 per 100 lb. when published 
in cents per 100 Ib. or per ton, or $1 per car when pub- 
lished per car, except that no increase will be applied 
to switching charges which are wholly absorbed by rail 
or water carriers. Under the carriers’ proposal all storage 
charges for storage, handling, loading or unloading (ex- 
cept on export, import, coastwise or intercoastal traffic at 
Atlantic, gulf and Pacific ports) reconsigning, diversion, 
fabrication or other transit and other assessorial services 
(except transit of grain and grain products and stopping 
for fattening, grazing and feeding of livestock in transit) 
are to be increased 25 per cent. 

The exhibit of the South Omaha Terminal Railway 
Company showed that over 80 per cent of its operating 
revenues are secured from switching. In 1933, its operat- 
ing revenues amounted to $448,753, of which $374,492 
was switching revenues, account 110; $12,360 was from 
demurrage, account 137; and $61,900 miscellaneous 
revenue from loading and unloading livestock and weigh- 
ing cars, account 143. This was a decrease from the 
total revenues in 1927 amounting to $724,508 consist- 
ing of $586,309 switching, $19,064 demurrage, $1,476 
rents of buildings and other property, account 142, and 
$117,658 miscellaneous, account 143. In 1933, this com- 
pany had a deficit of $51,539 which increased to a deficit 
of $74,016 after increased expenses because of the wage 
adjustments effective April 1, 1935, and applied to the 
payroll charged to operating expenses for 1933, and the 
increased expenses because of the pension fund applied 
to payrolls for 1933 based on 4 per cent of the adjusted 
payrolls. During the 10 months ending October 31, 
1934, the net earnings amounted to $20,293, but after 
the drought relief adjustment amounting to $36,510, 
there was a deficit of $16,216. This deficit was increased 
to $29,044 due to the wage adjustments and to a deficit 
: $33,121 due to the 4 per cent deduction for the pension 
und. 

A.F. Cleveland, vice-president of the Association of 
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American Railroads, was cross-examined by the grain in- 
terests. Mr. Cleveland testified at the Washington 
hearing on October 1 that the proposed increases will 
not be higher than the traffic will reasonably bear. 

Newsprint interests contended that their market was 
jeopardized by foreign competition which, because of a 
lack of protective tariffs, is able to fix the price usually 
lower than American prices and that any increase in 
freight rates will mean a further loss to American manu- 
facturers which are now selling below cost. W. W. 
Race, secretary and sales manager of the Cornell Manu- 
facturing Company, Cornell, Wis., said that the cost of 
inbound materials used in the manufacture of pulp board 
would be increased more than $1 per ton. Because of 
cheaper forms of transportation enjoyed by competitors 
in the East and West, his company, which has always 
used railways, made a test of truck transportation. Prod- 
ucts of the company were trucked to Chicago and on the 
return trip these trucks carried waste paper used in the 
manufacture of pulp board, thus permitting a two-way 
haul. Ninety per cent of this company’s inbound ship- 
ments comes by rail, while 98 per cent of its outbound 
shipments moves by rail. 

S. W. W. Carr, traffic manager and secretary of the 
Commerce Association, Aberdeen, S. D., complained 
against the carriers’ proposal to increase rates when 
South Dakota has been supporting the railroads by 
legislating against trucks. He contended that in many 
instances in that state trucks offer better service. 


Freight Charges Large Percentage of Marketing 


According to Alva H. Benton, agricultural economist 
of the North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fargo, N. D., in 1927 freight constituted 52.51 per cent 
of the cost of marketing cattle on the South St. Paul 
market, 51.5 of the cost of marketing hogs, 46.3 per 
cent of the cost of marketing sheep when double-deck 
cars are used and 53.4 per cent when single-deck cars 
are used. He said that 6.39 per cent of the cattle, 14.39 
per cent of the calves, 8.51 per cent of the hogs and 5.78 
per cent of the sheep were trucked at the South St. Paul 
market in 1926, while in 1933, the amounts had increased 
to 47.91 per cent, 72.44 per cent, 59.33 per cent and 
22.74 per cent, respectively. The number of trucks en- 
tering the market increased from 59,993 in 1926 to 158,- 
134 in 1933. 

Walter R. Scott, president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, testified for that organization, opposing 
the proposal to institute a charge of $1 for the issuance 
of each order bill of lading. In testifying against the 
proposed increases in freight rates, he said that the tax 
on business resulting from the proposal to increase rates 
will amount to $3,000,000 on grain alone. He said that 
the use of the order bill of lading has become an integral 
part of American business and that it is essential to carry 
on much of the heavy traffic of the country. At the 
same time, he continued, it imposed nothing on the car- 
riers beyond the proper delivery of goods entrusted to 
them, a duty that has been theirs since common cart- 
riers first became recognized under the common law. 
Never before in the entire history of transportation, he 
said, has any carrier taken the position that it was en- 
titled to compensation for adequately performing that 
duty. 


A “SHORTAGE AFTER PROVIDING FOR STATUTORY DEBITS,” i. ©, 4 
deficit of £2,588,127, after interest and exchange charges, was 
reported by the New South Wales (Australia) Government 
Railways for the year ending June 30, 1934. This represents 4 
reduction of £772,355 from the 1932-33 deficit of £3,360,482. 
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N. |. T. League Now Favors Regulation 
of Truck Rates and Services 


Position in Ex Parte 115 and attitude toward Co-ordinator’s 
studies also outlined at annual meeting 


HE regulation of the rates and services of highway 
Ty carriers was endorsed by the National Industrial 

Traffic League at its annual meeting in New York on 
November 14-15, the action being a reversal of the posi- 
tion taken heretofore by the league which had opposed 
the regulation of rates and services but favored regula- 
tion of safety and reliability. Besides advocating the 
regulation of highway carriers, the meeting discussed the 
Co-ordinator’s studies of railroad freight and passenger 
business and established its position in Ex Parte 115, the 
carriers’ application for increased freight rates. 

Officers of the association were re-elected for the en- 
suing year, including: President Fred M. Renshaw, 
traffic commissioner of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, Buffalo, N. Y.; vice-president, W. R. Scott, trans- 
portation commissioner of the board of trade, Kansas 
City, Mo.; and treasurer, Roy! W. Campbell, manager of 
the traffic department of the Butler Paper Corporation, 
Chicago. \W. P. Libby, general traffic manager of the 
Plymouth Cordage Company, Plymouth, Mass., was 
elected chairman of the board of directors, and W. H. 
Day, manager of the transportation bureau of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Coincident with the action favorable to highway regu- 
lation, the members by a vote of 64 to 41 withdrew from 
the National Highway Users Conference with which the 
league became associated last year. The withdrawal fol- 
lows the publication of a circular by the conference en- 
titled “Shall the Federal Government Crack Down on 
Highway Transportation,” which convinced the mem- 
bers of the league that they could not be bound directly 
or indirectly by any action taken by the conference. 


Regulation of Highway Transportation 


While the Highway Transportation committee did not 
recommend the endorsement of any particular bill for 
enactment in the next Congress, it favored “reasonable 
and logical” regulation of highway transportation for hire 
both as to rates and services, and asserted that any 
further legislation should contain the following restric- 
tive provisions: 

(1) It would be uneconomical and against the public interest 

to require the public to pay to support that part of the transpor- 
tation investments which cannot be justified from a sound 
€conomic standpoint, and inasmuch as it is not known who will 
€ appointed from time to time to administer any law, the com- 
mittee 1s of the opinion that in determining and prescribing any 
rate, fare or charge and practice, the regulatory authority shall 
be governed by the cost and other conditions pertaining to high- 
Way transportation irrespective of the cost, rates, fares, charges 
and practices of any other agency of transportation. 

2) Any declaration of policy with respect to the regulation 
of commerce by motor carriers should state that the policy is to 
develop and ‘maintain economical and efficient highway _trans- 
portation to insure that such transportation shall be fully pro- 
tected in its natural advantages and not be placed at any undue 
advantage or any undue disadvantage to co-ordinate and improve 
the relations of all agencies of transportation and to co-operate 
with the several states under the duly authorized officers thereof 
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in the administration and the enforcement of the provisions of 
such legislation. 

(3) Any further federal regulation of motor highway trans- 
portation should be under a specially formed division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


No Regulation of Corporations 


(4) In any regulatory bill there should be no regulation of 
any corporations or persons operating their own vehicles not for 
hire in interstate commerce but common carriers should be regu- 
lated both with respect to maximum and minimum rates and con- 
tract carriers should be regulated only with respect to minimum 
rates which minimum rates should be based upon the cost of 
transportation. 

(5) In any regulatory bill there should be a “grandfather 
clause” to cover bona fide common carriers and contract carriers 
already in operation. 

(6) Rates should be filed at the time the law becomes effec- 
tive and should become lawful rates until lawfully changed and 
such rates so filed should not be subject to suspension. 

(7) There should be no attempt to make arbitrary definition 
of what constitutes common or contract carriers. 

(8) Nor unless and to the extent .that the regulatory authority 
shall from time to time find that such application is necessary to 
carry out the policy of regulation, shall the provisions apply to 
the transportation by motor vehicle of persons or property in 
interstate or foreign commerce only within a municipality and 
its residential and industrial environs or wholly between two 
contiguous municipalities or their environs or within a zone 
adjacent to and commercially a part of any such municipality 
or municipalities. 

(9) A provision should be written in any bill requiring that 
either the initial or terminal carriers shall be held liable for loss 
and damage, the same as now required by rail lines. 

(10) An operator engaging in any part of interstate commerce 
should be required to obtain a certificate or permit. There 
should be no proviso to require issuance of a certificate when 
no adequate service of a like kind—that is, of the same status— 
is available to meet all reasonable public demands and that one 
person should be allowed to hold both a certificate and a permit. 

(11) The co-ordinator’s provision to revoke a certificate or 
permit could be used to unduly destroy property rights; the 
committee believes that no regulatory authority should be given 
such power. 

(12) That the suspension power in any law be limited to 
application filed on behalf of shippers or other motor truck 
transportation agencies with the burden of proof on the party 
who files the tariffs to justify the propriety of the rates named 
therein. 

(13) Any regulatory bill should require all common and 
contract carriers to carry full public liability, property damage 
and cargo insurance. 

The committee also favored reciprocity between states 
and the enactment of uniform state legislation governing 
the height, width and length, axle and wheel loads and 
speeds of motor freight carriers, along the general lines 
recommended by the American Association of State 
Highway Officers. 

The committee took the position that taxation should 
only be for the purpose of compensating the government 
for the actual use of the highways by motor transport and 
should include such fair tax upon its property as is paid 
by other property. It also took the position that for-hire 
trucks should now file their rates actually charged with 
and enforced by the code authority and make them avail- 
able to the public as is required of railroads. The code 


authority, according to the committee, should hold public 
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hearings before adopting any cost formula and provide 
the public with such proposed formula sufficiently in ad- 
vance to permit of thorough study before any hearing is 
held. 


Position of League in Ex Parte 115 


The league went on record as not officially opposing 
or advocating the increases sought by the carriers in 
Ex Parte 115. However, it directed a special committee 
to appear before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and oppose the fractional rule proposed by the carriers 
and advocate in lieu thereof the present rule for the 
disposition of fractions or the rule prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the reduced rate 
case of 1922.- No definite position was taken with respect 
to proposed increases of switching charges except as to 
the minimum either per car or per cent per 100 Ib. or 
per ton, contending that the proposal to increase switch- 
ing charges subject to the minimum increase of $0.25 
per 100 lb. when published in cents per 100 lb. or per 
ton, or $1 per car when published per car, would result 
in heavy increases. The special committee was directed 
to oppose these conditions, and to oppose the charge of 
$1 to be assessed for the issuance of every order bill of 
lading because it is a service type of change in tariff 
rates and because the members feel that it is out of place 
in the application of the railroads. The league will also 
oppose the carriers’ proposal to increase the minimum 
charge of 50 cents per shipment to 55 cents and a mini- 
mum charge of $15 per car to $16.50. 

The league also authorized and directed its special 
committee and counsel to oppose the proposed increase 
in reconsigning, diversion, weighing, lighterage, floatage, 
fabrication and other transit charges in full, or insofar as 
in their judgment it is advisable in the interest of the 
league in the case. 


Co-ordinator’s Merchandise Traffic Report 


A report of a special subcommittee of the Rate Con- 
struction and Tariffs committee, favoring the merchan- 
dise traffic report prepared by the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation, was referred back to the committee 
for further consideration. In its report the committee 
recommended that the league endorse the Co-ordinator’s 
report with the proviso that the carriers be petitioned 
to make this report effective as soon as practicable, with 
any improvement or changes necessary to advance the 
original thought behind the proposal. The committee 
felt that classifications and tariffs would be greatly 
simplified, that considerable savings in freight charges 
would be accomplished, particularly in the case of high 
rated merchandise, that the report will provide for a 
co-ordination of transportation facilities permitting ef- 
fective operation of each in its own sphere of utility in 
co-ordination with other existing forms of transportation, 
that it would effect a major reduction in the size of 
tariff files, that it would effect a decrease in overcharged 
claims, that it would permit ready determination of rates 
between given points, and that it would afford a practical, 
simple method of checking freight rates. 

The Classification committee, in dealing with the Tur- 
ney merchandise report, confined its consideration to 
the classification features of the proposal and the league 
approved this part of the report, with the proviso that 
this is not to be construed as approval of the principle 
of applying a minimum charge of 10 lb. per cubic foot of 
merchandise traffic. According to the league’s Classifi- 
cation committee, “the Turney proposal is the ultimate 
in simplicity since it would practically eliminate classi- 
fication problems on merchandise traffic. It is clearly 
sound in principle, viewed from the standpoint to which 
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this committee is necessarily confined. It is, however, 
inextricably linked up with and dependent upon the ac- 
ceptance of the plan as a whole. The new departure in 
rate making and the set-up of physical handling are the 
essence of the scheme as a whole and it will stand or fall 
on consideration of those phases. Approval of the plan 
as a whole by the league is necessary, dependent upon 
whether the rate-making and physical-handling features 
are deemed to be satisfactory in their practical working. 
Conditioned upon such a finding as to those essential 
features, it is the judgment of this committee that there 
is nothing objectionable in its classification features.” 


Dunnage Allowances 


The Classification committee also reported on its ef- 
forts to secure the reinstatement of allowances for the 
actual weight of dunnage up to 500 Ib. on shipment in 
box cars. The matter was taken up during the year 
with the Consolidated Classification committee, which 
declined to approve the proposal on the ground that a 
very serious reduction in the carriers’ revenue would 
ensue and later took the matter up with the 13 regional 
advisory boards. At the meeting, the committee was 
directed to take the matter up with the Association of 
American Railroads. 


Inland Waterway Regulation Opposed 


The league voted to oppose “in its entirety and to the 
fullest extent of the league’s power the adoption of 
$3172, the Eastman Waterway Regulation Bill, or any 
other bill that tends in any manner to increase the exist- 
ing regulation against water transportation, and re- 
affirmed its position against the regulation of port-to- 
port rates.” The Inland Waterways committee is of the 
opinion that there is now ample regulation of water trans- 
portation under the existing laws and that the adoption of 
the Eastman Bill not only will not stabilize water trans- 
portation as its sponsors seem to concede, but on the con- 
trary will tend to demoralization and complete the an- 
nihilation of water transportation of any character. The 
committee further contended that the questionnaires 
upon which Co-ordinator Eastman and his staff arrived 
at their conclusions do not justify such a complete over- 
throw of existing law and the establishment in lieu 
thereof of such innovative and restrictive legislation as 
is contemplated in $3172. 

The committee was opposed to the control of water 
rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission, calling 
attention to the fact that the commission in the making 
of rail rates has made extensive use of mileage scales. 
Practically every time the commission has had occasion to 
make joint rail and water rates, the committee continued, 
it has made those rates a percentage relationship to an 
all-rail rate, an arbitrary percentage relation, picked out 
of the air without any relative cost of transportation as 
between the two. Rail transportation in the minds of the 
committee, “is an expensive mode of transportation with 
conditions that are peculiar to it, whereas water transpor- 
tation is a slower, less efficient and cheaper service. It 
given power over water rates, the commission will follow 
the practice heretofore indulged in of making water rates 
a fixed or percentage relationship to the all-rail rates. 
This can only mean a higher rate for water transpor- 
tation than is necessary for a reasonable profit with the 
consequent penalization of the shipping and receiving 
public.” 

The league voted to oppose any proposal to create 4 
permanent executive office in the federal government 
either as a cabinet position or otherwise with supervisory 
authority over the agencies of transportation engaged 

(Continued on page 650) 
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Need for Order 


Question of government ownership should be settled—Present 


in Transportation 





loans much less than those of war time 
By R. V. Fletcher 


which confront us as a nation must sense the neces- 

sity of providing for a method of interchanging our 
products and transporting our people in such a way as 
will best promote the general welfare. 

Thoroughly understanding this, the better informed 
among our leaders of industry are giving anxious atten- 
tion to transportation questions, just as they are giving 
consideration to problems that arise in the producing, 
merchandising and consuming departments of industry. 
They recognize that even though there be order in the 
processes of production and sale of goods, the business 
situation cannot be healthy unless there is likewise order 
in the transportation of goods from producer to con- 
sumer, 

Reluctant as I am to provoke controversy, I cannot 
avoid mentioning some features of the problem which 
are highly controversial, and which have led to debate 
in an atmosphere so charged with self-interest as some- 
times to obscure the truth. And again, the dispassionate 
consideration of the subject has been renderéd difficult 
by the necessity of dealing with forces which: have their 
origins in theories that transcend the limits of our special 
held, and extend into the whole structure of our political 
and economic systems, 


F wit student of the diverse and intricate problems 


Government Ownership a Fundamental Issue 


At the outset, we must try to settle one fundamental 
question: Shall our agencies of transportation continue 
under private ownership and control, or is it, in the 
broader view, more conducive to our permanent happi- 
ness and prosperity that they should be owned and oper- 
ated by the government? 

It is clear to me that until this question is answered, 
and answered with some degree of finality, it is a waste 
of time and effort to explore the field. You will observe 
that I have not referred to government ownership of 
railroads alone, but to all types of transportation. For 
no one will seriously contend that the government will 
he satisfied to operate the railroads in competition with 
Privately owned busses, trucks, boats, pipe lines and air 
lines. When the government enters a field, in the very 
nature of things it occupies it fully. 

It cannot, permanently, be in the attitude of com- 
Peting with its citizens—a form of rivalry in which the 
itizen cannot hope to survive and which the state is not 
disposed to tolerate. We may be concerned as well with 
the question as to whether, after all forms of transporta- 
tion have been taken over, the government can stop at 
this point. 

In reality, it may be interesting to speculate upon the 
feasons, if any exist, for government ownership and 
°peration of transportation agencies under a govern- 
mental system, non-socialistic as to other forms of in- 
dustrial activity. It is usual to mention as a reason for 


“See 
Kartdress before the Chambers of Commerce of Greater Kansas City, 
Sas City, Mo., on November 22, 1934. 
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government activity in transportation matters the char- 
acter of the business as one affected with the public 


interest. But it is worth noting that this doctrine had 
its origin centuries ago, at a time when certain lines of 
business enterprise were not only essential but monop- 
olistic. 

Often but one line of stage coaches operated between 
two centers of population. Frequently but one inn- 
keeper held out accommodations in a particular village. 
In any event, the conception is purely legalistic, based 
on ancient precedents, now beginning to be questioned. 
It is only necessary to refer to the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the recently decided milk case from New 
York, to catch a glimpse of what may happen to ordinary 
business, if once the government occupies the domain 
of transportation. It is easy to understand why, con- 
trolling so large a consuming industry, the government 
may find it desirable to produce its own fuel, its own 
lumber and ties, its own rails, bridge material and equip- 
ment. The independence of our entire commercial struc- 
ture would thus be seriously threatened. 

It is often said, however, that government ownership 
—at least of the railroads—is inevitable by reason of 
their financial weakness; their inability to meet their 
obligations; maintain their credit, and secure new capital 
absolutely essential to provide the facilities demanded 
by a changing order. It is said that to regain, and in- 
deed to retain, their traffic, the money must be forth- 
coming to purchase light-weight, stream-lined trains, and 
in some instances to substitute electricity for steam as a 
motive power, to regain lost ground in the matter of 
maintenance, to provide heavier rail for high-speed pas- 
senger trains, and generally to rehabilitate the industry 
to cope with modern conditions of acute competition. 

Reference is made to the huge sums borrowed from 
the government, particularly the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the growing scarcity of collateral, and the 
distressing shock to business conditions—if we enter 
upon an era of wholesale railroad bankruptcies. All of 
these considerations when thus marshalled, do, indeed, 
portray the existence of a problem, the solution of which 
will tax to the utmost our energies, our ingenuity and 
our patriotism. At the same time, in my opinion, the 
problem is not insoluble if wise councils prevail, both 
within and without the industry. 


Past Loans Repaid 


In the first place, the sums due the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, while considerable, are not such 
at present as to arouse alarm. On November 1 of this 
year the railroads owed the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration $353,170,000, all of it secured by the deposit 
of collateral found by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to furnish adequate security. This sum represents 
11.4. percent of the total revenues of the roads for 1933, 
a year of profound business depression. It will be re- 
called that at the end of federal control in 1920, the 
railroads were debtors to the government in the sum of 
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$1,116,000,000, all of which save $38,000,000 has been 
repaid with interest. If this balance is never paid, the 
government will be the gainer by the transaction in view 
of the difference between what the money cost the gov- 
ernment and what it received from the railroads. 

It is true that the roads have been furnished with an 
additional $200,000,000, likewise on good collateral, by 
the Public Works Administration. This money, how- 
ever, was borrowed and spent primarily to improve the 
unemployment situation. And while all this will, of 
course, be repaid, it is not likely that the government 
will press for early repayment. 

Excluding amounts owing to the United States, which 
sums the railroads may rationally hope will be renewed 
if necessary, and the principal of equipment trust obliga- 
tions (ordinarily handled currently and without much 
difficulty), the roads in 1935 will be called upon to face 
maturities, including bonds and floating debt, amounting 
to $425,342,000, or a sum equal to 13.7 percent of their 
operating revenues for 1933. 

Again this amount, while not to be treated lightly, 
does not assume dangerous proportions. It is a rational 
hope that the holders of these maturing securities will 
consent to their renewal at least to the extent of 50 per- 
cent. We can conclude, I think, that even a moderate 
revival in business will remove all excuse for govern- 
ment intervention. 

Let us suppose, however, that business conditions do 
not improve. Upon this melancholy hypothesis, it is said 
that from some source the roads must secure $250,000,- 
000 in new money in order to tide them over until the 
middle of the new year, not to mention sums needed 
for capital improvements. Assuming for our present 
purposes that this figure is not exaggerated, would it not 
be better for the government to continue its policy of 
lending to the roads rather than to buy them outright 
with the consequent strain upon public credit? 

If this additional $250,000,000 is advanced with or 
without security, the total debt to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would be $603,170,000. But upon 
any sort of fair and honest valuation, the railroads are 
easily worth $20,000,000,000, as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s conservative estimate discloses. 

How can it be rationally argued that the government 
would better expend twenty billion dollars to acquire 
the roads, rather than to lend them 3% percent of that 
staggering sum? 

If there were any reasonable hope that the roads would 
be operated by the government more efficiently and 
economically than under private ownership, a different 
conclusion might be reached. But no one, with knowl- 
edge, makes such an assertion. Experience in our own 
country during the World War, and observation of what 
is happening in the domain of our neighbor to the North 
indicate the contrary. 

The Federal Co-ordinator, with ample opportunities 
for gathering data, and richly endowed with capacity to 
analyze them, does not suggest such a remedy. He points 
out that the government has neither the present financial 
resources, nor the credit to assume the capital cost of 
acquiring ownership of the railroads at anything like a 
fair price. He expresses some doubt as to whether the 
roads could be properly operated by a single central 
agency in view of their extent and the diversity of oper- 
ating problems which that extent entails. He is not 
sure that any machinery can be set up for their control 
which will be free from the attack of partisan spoilsmen. 
He refers to the obvious absence of any well-defined or 
organized sentiment in the United States in favor of 
the plan. 

Not to labor the point farther, we may safely con- 
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clude that if wisdom prevails in the councils of the na- 
tion, government ownership may be put aside as some- 
thing to be embraced only if every other rational expe- 
dient fails. 

The question remains as to what must and in com- 
mon fairness, should be, done to insure the continued 
and successful operation of the railroads ‘as essential 
agencies of our business structure, functioning in the 
public interest, and under private ownership and con- 
trol. Upon this fundamental question, there is a great 
variety of opinion, some of which seems to me to be ill 
considered. It is frequently stated that the capital struc- 
tures of our railroads are sadly in need of radical reor- 
ganization in such fashion as to reduce their fixed charges 
and thereby relieve the rate payers from the burden of 
debt. 


No Reason for Repudiating Debts 


It is not suggested, at least by honest and well-in- 
formed persons, that, speaking generally, the proceeds 
of railroad bonds have not been honestly and prudently 
invested in additions and improvements to railroad prop- 
erty. The valuation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to which we have referred, demonstrates this 
fact. And while a certain amount of railroad property 
is unquestionably obsolete, as indicated by abandonments, 
yet surely no one will contend that such obsolete property 
exceeds in value what has been contributed by the stock- 
holders. 

It is safe to say that every dollar derived from bor- 
rowings is now represented by property now in use and 
useful for the transportation needs of the country. Such 
being the state of affairs, what reason is there, particu- 
larly in the case of solvent railroads, for adopting a 
policy of repudiating debts? It cannot be said that the 
creditors of the roads are receiving an excessive rate of 
interest measured by modern standards. The average 
rate of return on borrowed money is 4.6 percent, cer- 
tainly not an exorbitant rate. And the dollar does not 
now have such an intrinsic value in comparison with its 
worth when the loans were made as to suggest any 1n- 
justice in that direction, particularly when we consider 
the effect of legislation relating to the gold clause com- 
monly found in railroad securities. 

It is doubtless true that certain railroads find them- 
selves in such financial straits that they cannot meet 
their interest obligations. In those cases, financial reor- 
ganizations cannot be avoided. The recently enacted 
bankruptcy statute furnishes a medium through which 
this process can be carried on in an orderly manner under 
the watchful eye of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the courts. If this statute, of which so much 
was hoped, has proven ineffective (as so many claim), 
and if some way may be found to improve it by amend- 
ment, with due regard for the Constitutional rights 0 
creditors, then certainly everyone should welcome new 
legislation on the subject. I respectfully submit that 
much of the hue and cry for extensive and compulsory 
reorganization is the product of hasty consideration ol 
the subject. 


Sinking Funds 


Another suggestion which has been extensively dis- 
cussed, is that the railroads should create reserves ™ 
the nature of sinking funds for the purpose of retiring 
their bonds, so that when these obligations mature, @ 
considerable part may be.retired, rather than refunded. 
That such a policy, if it were possible, would strength- 
en railroad credit, no one will dispute. The effect woul 
be, of course, ultimately to reduce the capital structure 
to such amounts as had been contributed by the share 
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owners. 
now in the category of the forgotten man) would be 
called upon to make the sacrifices necessary to accumu- 
late the reserves for the retirement of the bonds. 

But would the public be willing, after these bonds had 
been retired, to pay rates sufficient to compensate the 


Obviously the stockholders (too often I fear 


share holders for their lean years? This is a phase of 
the matter to be considered. Aside from this feature, 
we may well ask: Where is the money coming from 
with which to create these sinking funds? After all, it 
is a question of revenues, and perhaps incidental to cer- 
tain more fundamental considerations. I am sure that 
those who are charged with managerial responsibility 
would gladly adopt the policy of accumulating reserves 
for this purpose, if due regard for the rights of stock- 
holders and the state of the railroad exchequer would 
permit. 

I am not unaware of the consideration that has been 
given to plans for consolidations on a large scale as a 
solution of the problem. No one can successfully refute 
the contention that a policy of wholesale consolidations 
would produce a substantial reduction in operating ex- 
penses, the extent of the saving depending upon the 
scope and type of the unification. It would no doubt 
result in abandonment of trains, the rerouting’ of sub- 
stantial amounts of traffic, the consolidation of terminal 
operations and the like. 

The success of such a policy must depend in large 
part upon two factors which cannot be ignored. The 
first is the extent to which the American people are pre- 
pared to surrender the principle of competition in rail- 
road service. For, unquestionably, any scheme for large 
scale railroad consolidations must involve the sacrifice, 
if it be so called, on the part of a large part of the public 
of the privilege of being served by more than one rail- 
road. 

Consolidation and Pooling 


This is generally understood, and the advocates of 
this particular remedy have met the issue frankly and 
squarely by pointing out the diminished value of competi- 
tion under a system where many of the activities of the 
carrier are regulated by law. The second factor of 
major importance is the attitude of railroad labor, hitherto 
hostile to a policy which would seem to involve a 
reduction in the number of employees. Present, also, in 
any plan looking toward a reduction in the number of 
operating companies are legal and financial problems, 
which while probably not insolvable, call for careful and 
protracted consideration. 

Somewhat akin to consolidation in its effects upon 
expenses, and yet having the merit of greater simplicity 
and facility for being made immediately operative, is the 
plan for pooling operations upon an extensive scale. 
Here again opposition may be encountered from those 
who deplore any decline in competition and from the 
tanks of union labor powerfully organized for influenc- 
Ing public opinion. But as indicated, extensive pooling 
atrangements can be effected without disturbing the cor- 
porate structures of the railroads, either legal or financial. 
The Federal Co-ordinator has suggested the application 
of the principle to the handling of less than carload 
traffic, and in the common use of ordinary freight cars. 

From quarters which are well-informed has come the 
Suggestion that all the traffic of the United States may 
profitably be handled in three or four great pools, each 
conducted by an operating company owned by the rail- 
toads in the area of operation under a plan which would 
distribute net railway operating income according to 
famnings during a selected test period when operations 
Were normal. 


mention these theories and suggestions, not to en- 
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dorse or condemn them, since I lack both authority and 
the competency to do so, but in order that you may 
understand how active is the ferment in the railroad 
world looking toward a practical solution of some of 
the difficulties. 

No discussion of my subject can ignore the experi- 
ment in governmental regulation reflected in the emer- 
gency transportation act of 1933, and the labors of 
the Federal Co-ordinator which that act provides for. 
The purpose of this legislation is well understood, and 
in fact clearly stated in the law. 

To accomplish these declared purposes, coordinating 
committees were created with authority in the Federal 
Co-ordinator to make effective the recommendations of 
the committees, and in certain cases to enforce inde- 
pendent conclusions of his own. We are all aware 
of the extent to which activities under the statute have 
been retarded by the labor provisions of the act, in- 
serted upon the insistence of the Senate, under which 
no plans for reducing expenses can be carried out if 
thereby there is a reduction in the number of men 
employed, or a change for the worse in the status of 
any single employee. Handicapped as he has been in 
effecting actual savings, the Co-ordinator has diligently 
and intelligently devoted himself to the task of inves- 
tigation and inquiry into every phase of transportation 
and his reports and recommendations on the subject, 
when completed, will undoubtedly prove to be of ines- 
timable value. The emergency act will expire, by its 
own terms, in June, 1935, and Congress will be con- 
fronted with the question as to whether legislation shall 
be enacted making permanent some or all of the theories 
that are reflected in the act. 

There are some who advocate a Secretary of Trans- 
portation who shall be a member of the Cabinet and 
to whom shall be transferred the purely administra- 
tive duties now devolving upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Perhaps a more popular sugges- 
tion is that the law provide for an independent admin- 
istrative officer with a comparatively long tenure of 
office, charged with the duty of investigating practices 
and methods existing in every field of transportation, 
and giving advice not only to Congress and the Fxecu- 
tive branch, but to the carriers as well. Upon this 
officer may very well be conferred some of the non- 
judicial duties now resting upon the commission. 


An Appeal for Self-Regulation 


Whatever may be the form of this new legislation, if 
indeed any is desirable, I lift my feeble voice in humble 
appeal for the privilege of self-regulation with respect 
to matters not as yet covered by permanent legislation. 
Conceding freely the right of the public to have a 
tribunal to which it may resort in matters that affect 
the public interest, I submit that in questions that 
involve only matters of managerial discretion, public 
regulation has gone far enough. 

The men responsible for railroad policies are not 
unaware of the dimensions and the seriousness of the 
problems that confront the industry. They are alive 
to the necessity for a certain amount of co-operative 
action. They realize the strength that follows united 
effort in matters of common concern. They are inti- 
mately familiar with the details of operation on their 
own lines, while at the same time mindful of their 
position as parts of a larger whole. They rest under 
a lively sense of trusteeship as custodians of property. 
operated not only for the benefit of the owners. but 
likewise with due regard for the public interest. 

As an evidence of a settled purpose to accomplish 
a proper measure of self-regulation in the railroad in- 
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dustry, I point to the recently created Association of 
American Railroads, to the plans and purposes of which 
practically all the Class I roads of the country have 
enthusiastically assented. It is an organization with 
definite ends in view. It will devote its energy under 
the guidance of its board of directors, its full-time 
executive committee, and its president to the solution 
of problems of common interest looking toward the 
elimination of wasteful practices wherever found, the 
coordination of activities wherever practicable, and the 
adoption of methods which will promote efficiency and 
economy. No phase of railroad activity will be neg- 
lected. It will give particular attention to benefits that 
follow systematic planning and careful and scientific 
research. 

We believe it will provide a medium for self-regula- 
tion which will be far more effective than could be 
provided by any government agency, whatever might 
be its powers. 

Naturally, I am not overlooking the prime necessity 
for additional legislation which will subject to sensible 
and appropriate regulation, agencies of transportation 
competitive with the railroads. The limits upon my 
time and upon your patience will not permit an ex- 
tended discussion of this subject. I think all of you 
are familiar with the arguments for equality of regu- 
lation—arguments which seem to me unanswerable, and 
which I think have persuaded the American people to 
such an extent that I believe there is an overwhelming 
sentiment in the United States in favor of the principle 
of equality with respect to regulation, subsidies and 
taxation. 

Certainly the necessity for regulation of all the com- 
peting forms of transportation has been recognized by 
the President of the United States, the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the National Association of State Railway 
and Utility Commissioners, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, by a vast number of commercial 
organizations, and by many very responsible truck op- 
erators now engaged in common carriage. When we 
add to these the united support of railroad employees 
speaking through their associations and brotherhoods, 
the insistence upon regulation as essential to order in 
the transportation world would seem to have assumed 
such proportions as would assure early legislative re- 
sponse to this general demand. 

The Federal Co-ordinator has, I think, convinced the 
country in his searching reports and his persuasive ad- 
dresses that regulation essential to the proper coordi- 
nation of all forms of transportation can be accom- 
plished only if the task is committed to a single 
regulating body charged with responsibility for pro- 
tecting the public interest. I heartily endorse this view. 
And I do, fully realizing that it will be the policy of 
the regulating authority to foster and preserve every 
form of transportation that under equal conditions estab- 
lishes its right to survive. Strong as is the railroad 
appeal on behalf of its employees and security owners, 
important as it is as a purchaser of materials and as a 
contributor to the expense of government through the 
medium of taxes, I yet realize that the railroads cannot 
survive if they have been rendered obsolete by the 
progress of invention and the inexorable operation of 
economic law. 

I am confident, however, that they will stand the 
test. I propose, therefore, that the American people 
put them to the test under fair conditions. Let the 
Congress with high Executive sanction solemnly de- 

clare that private ownership and operation of railroads 
and other forms of transportation under suitable regu- 
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lation in the public interest, is the declared policy of 
the government; that legislative bodies, state and fed- 
eral, shall provide equality of treatment among trans- 
portation competitors in the matter of public regulation; 
that each one shall be made to pay its own way, and 
derive no sustenance from government subsidies, either 
direct or indirect; that each shall make suitable con- 
tributions in the way of taxes to the support of the 
government ; and that each shall have the opportunity to 
exercise the right of self-regulation to the widest pos- 
sible extent. 

Under these conditions, we have no doubt that the 
railroads, with the resumption of normal business, will 
continue as they have in the past to serve the American 
people as the essential arteries of commerce. 


N. |. T. League Favors Regulation 


of Truck Rates and Services 
(Continued from page 646) 


interstate and foreign commerce. This action follows 
agitation for legislation providing for the creation of a 
cabinet position to be designated as the secretary of trans- 
portation. During the discussion of the regulation of 
transportation by means of industry codes, the league de- 
cided that it should not take any position either for or 
against the policy of continuing the industry codes which 
are now established. Where the industry, however, is 
engaged in transportation and has adopted a code which 
has been approved, the league will give consideration to 
the provisions of such code and the administration there- 
of insofar as they may affect transportation and take such 
action as in its judgment will be proper to protect the 
interest of the users of such transportation. 


Reorganization of Regulatory Bodies 


Following the discussion of a reorganization of the 
scheme for regulating transportation agencies by federal 
commissions, the membership adopted the report of its 
legislative committee, submitting a general outline of a 
program for the regulation of the various transportation 
agencies through separate commissions with provisions 
for co-ordinating the activity of the several bodies. The 
outline was approved by the league with the stipulation 
that the league does not advocate further regulation. The 
tentative program of the legislative committee provides 
that (1) the Interstate Commerce Commission be re- 
duced from 11 to 7 members and retain substantially its 
present jurisdiction, (2) that the United States Shipping 
Board be restored as a regulatory body except that the 
number of members shall be reduced from 7 to 9 and 
that all regulation of water services and rates (except 
joint rail and water rates) be administered by it, (3) 
that a highway transportation commission of 5 members 
be created for the regulation of motor trucks and motot 
buses to the extent that a regulatory policy may be 
adopted, (4) that the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
Department of Agriculture be abolished and the organ 
zations there maintained be transferred to the Highway 
Transportation Commission, (5) that there be — 
transportation policy board which shall consist pe 
chairmen of the three regulatory bodies above describe 
and which shall have the power upon appeal trom any 
of the regulatory bodies of determining any matters ol 
general regulatory policy in order to attain a harmoniow’ 
scheme of regulation and in order to prevent destructiv 

(Continued on page 654) 
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Motor I ruck-Inland Station Plan Speeds 
Erie Service at New York 


Three off-track facilities also produce 


important economies in the handling 


of both carload and l.c.l. freight 


RUCKING operations conducted by the Erie between 
i] its New Jersey railheads and inland, off-track sta- 
tions on Manhattan Island, New York, have enabled 
that railroad to effect important economies as well as 
to expedite both its carload and l.c.l. freight services 
in that metropolitan area. The system-wide storedoor 
service which the Erie inaugurated a year ago, has, of 
course, been a major factor in speeding up the dispatch 
and delivery of l.c.l. freight; but the time required for 
the receipt and delivery of carload freight at New York 
has likewise been measurably shortened—and the han- 
dling of such services made less expensive to the rail- 
road—by the development of the off-track stations and 
their attendant trucking in lieu of floating operations. 
Railroad marine services in New York harbor have 
always been an expensive freight-transfer operation. 
For this reason, when the Erie’s waterfront pier stations 
on Manhattan Island became congested in 1921, this 
road turned to the inland station-motor truck combina- 
tion as holding potentialities for a more economical set-up 
than would have resulted from the acquisition of addi- 


= DAILROAD 
SERVICE 


Freight Transfer Equipment at 

Watt Street Station, One of the 

Erie's Three Inland, Off-Track Fa- 
cilities on Manhattan Island 


tional waterfront facilities, even if such could have been 
acquired. Its experience with this innovation was so 
satisfactory that the Erie has continued to operate its 
three Manhattan inland stations, which serve the lower 
west side of the island, handling all goods and com- 
modities except perishables. These stations are: 
Greenwich Street station, located at 415-427 Greenwich 
street; Beach Street station, located at 48-60 Beach 
street; and Watt Street station, located at 146-154 Watt 
street. These stations are operated exclusively by the 
Erie and are distinct from its participation in the Union 
Inland freight station in the Port Authority Commerce 
building at 111 Eighth avenue, which is a joint Lc.l. 
station facility of all railroads serving New York. 


Operating Arrangements 


Of the highway equipment shuttling between the 
Greenwich, Beach and Watt street stations and the 
Erie’s New Jersey railheads, the Erie leases the trailers 
and contracts with the United States Trucking Corpora- 
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tion for the necessary tractor service. Carload freight 
is, under this arrangement, trucked from the Erie’s 
Jersey City, N. J., terminus and placed on the inland 
station platforms to await its acceptance by the consignee. 
Such Lc.l. freight as is handled at these stations is de- 
livered from them to consignees by the pick-up and de- 
livery trucks of the United States Trucking Corpora- 
tion, which is the Erie’s agent also in connection with 
its storedoor service at New York. In reverse manner 
outbound carload freight is received from consignors at 
these inland stations and thence trucked to Jersey City 
for forwarding by rail; outbound l.c.l. is assembled at 
the stations for consolidation into Jersey-bound trailer 
loads. Erie ferrys are used by the highway vehicles for 
their North River crossings. 

The Greenwich Street station is the center of the three. 
There inbound flour and various kinds of cereals and 
outbound merchandise freight are handled. At the 
Beach Street station, inbound carload and l.c.l. are re- 
ceived and much space is devoted to the handling of 
ready-to-eat cereals and other dry foods. Watt Street 
station is primarily a facility for handling freight out- 
bound from New York, although inbound shipments of 
great density or weight, both carload and l.c.l., are also 
handled there. 

While, as indicated in the foregoing, some Erie l.c.l. 
freight is handled at the three off-track inland stations, 
a substantial amount of it is concentrated at the Erie’s 
Twenty-Eighth Street station. This latter is not an off- 
track station for, although it is not located on the 
waterfront as are pier stations, it is within a short 
distance thereof, and is adjacent to an Erie team track 
yard to which cars are switched from car floats. L.c.l. 
cars are, therefore, floated from the New Jersey rail- 
heads to this station where the freight is sorted for 
delivery to consignees in Manhattan. Likewise outbound 
l.c.l. is concentrated at the Twenty-Eighth Street station 
by the pick-up trucks and there loaded into cars for 
transfer by car float to the Jersey City terminus. 

The Erie’s collection and delivery service for l.c.l. 
freight was inaugurated on December 1, 1933. Its tariff 
provisions in this connection are similar to those of other 
roads providing the service, in that traffic moving 260 
miles or less is handled in storedoor service with no 


Twenty-Eighth Street Station and 

Team-Track Yard, the Principal 

Concentration Point of the Erie’s 

Collection and Delivery Services in 
New York City 


charge over previous station-to-station rates; while for 
distances beyond that minimum, charges range from one 
cent to six cents per 100 lb. for either pick-up or 
delivery. 


l. C. to Offer Co-Ordinated 
Truck and Rail Service 


O-ORDINATED truck and rail service of livestock 
C from the feedlot to market all under one billing 
and without extra cost to the shipper will be of- 
fered experimentally by the Illinois Central at 22 stations 
on its lines west of Chicago beginning December 20. The 
experiment will run six months. The extension of the 
practice for a longer period and into other territories 
will depend upon the reception accorded this experiment. 
The new truck and rail arrangement is intended to give 
the smaller shippers the advantage of carload rail rates 
and related marketing commissions. As compared with 
trucking all the way, it is expected to reduce losses in 
bruised and dead animals, to permit stock to take better 
feed and water fills and to get the shipments to market 
looking better and commanding higher prices. Straight 
or mixed lots of 1,000 lb. or more of calves, cattle, goats, 
hogs, kids, lambs and sheep will be picked up by truck 
at farms within a radius of 10 miles of any of the 22 
stations and assembled in the Illinois Central stock pens 
or yards for forwarding by rail in carloads. 

Contracts covering this pick-up service have been made 
by the railroad with local truck operators. The railroad 
will pay the charge of all trucks it sends out, and it will 
allow three cents per 100 Ib. to livestock owners in the 
same area who deliver their shipments at the stations. 
The stations at which it will apply experimentally are: 
Alworth, Ill., Apple River, Charter Grove, Council Hill, 
Dyersville, Iowa, East Dubuque, Eleroy, IIl., Epworth, 
Iowa, Farley, Freeport, Ill., Galena, Irene, Lena, Man- 
chester, Iowa, Nora, Ill., Perryville, Peosta, Iowa, Rock- 
ford, Ill., Scales Mound, Seward, Waddams Grove and 
Warren. 
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Sound Truck Regulation Necessary 


Co-ordinator of transportation expresses belief that federal regulatory 


body should be created 
By Joseph B. Eastman, 


Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation 


HE motor truck has improved the art of transporta- 
T tion in important respects; it supplies a service 

which the country wants, a service that ought not 
to be stifled. As a matter of fact, it is impossible to 
stifle it. On the contrary, it will continue to grow. Fur- 
thermore, while this new means of transportation has 
taken traffic from older means, it has also created new 
trafic on its own account. What the country sorely 
needs is improvements in the art and conduct of trans- 
portation which will bring down actual costs, make serv- 
ice better and increase the volume of movement, to the 
advantage of investors, shippers and labor alike. Exten- 
sive improvements of this kind are possible—by the rail- 
roads, by the trucks and by every forin of transporta- 
tion—particularly if they will seize upon the opportuni- 
ties which exist for the right sort of co-operation with 
each other. 

In some states the railroads have urged and secured 
legislation directed against highway vehicles which is 
opposed to their own best interests, having in mind 
what they will be able to do with these vehicles in their 
own operations. The other side has been equally guilty 
in some of its opposition to legislation. The existence 
in every state capitol and in Washington of armed camps, 
on the one hand of the railroads and their allies, and on 
the other hand of the truck manufacturers and operators 
and their allies, both sides resorting to all the modern 
and old-time methods of propaganda and influence, is 
worse than a waste of brains and funds; it will do neither 
of them any good, will harm them both, and is not in 
the best interests of the country. 


Transportation a Public Business 


Common transportation for hire has from time im- 
memorial been regarded as a public business all over the 
world. It is too vital to the well-being of the people to 
be regarded in any other light, and it has always been 
recognized that it is a proper subject of public regula- 
tion. The essentials, from the public standpoint, are 
safe, reliable and convenient service at known, dependable 
and reasonable rates, free from unjust discrimination, by 
responsible operators able to operate with economy and 
efficiency and with sufficient financial strength to expand 
as need develops and take advantage of all improvements 
in the art of transportation. 

Public regulation is necessary to produce these results. 
If the door is opened wide to permit all comers to engage 
in the business, regardless of the public need or their own 
qualifications and to charge at will for their services, the 
result is cut-throat competition which leads to all manner 
of rank discriminations, usually in favor of the big fel- 
lows who have the most business, and to unreasonable 
tates where opportunity offers, and winds up in a finan- 
cial demoralization which imperils safety and good serv- 
Ice, undermines labor, destroys the stability which good 
hentai conditions demand, and eventually stops the in- 


* . . . 
o &rom an address delivered hefore the American Trucking Associations 
lcago, on October 22. 


vestment of funds necessary to development. Whatever 
advantages shippers may at first seem to gain in such a 
free-for-all fight are wholly temporary. 

The N. R. A. Trucking Code is not a reluctant con- 
fession, but, instead, a direct assertion of the need for 
regulation. The code is called self-regulation, but it is 
dependent upon a statute of Congress and ultimate au- 


thority and responsibility rest with public officers. Theo- 


retically, at least, it is a form of public regulation. 

The code has accomplished some good results. It is 
much better than no regulation. A strong central or- 
ganization for the trucking industry is also necessary as 
is such an organization in the railroad industry. It is 
the only way to deal effectively with the matters which 
are of common concern to all. But neither the code 
nor a central organization or both will fill the bill. No 
business which is so affected with the public interest 
as transportation can regulate itself to the satisfaction 
of the country, even with government help. There are 
too many people outside the industry who have a direct 
and vital interest in what it does and have a right to 
be heard. It is a public and not a private business and 
must be dealt with accordingly. 

Therefore, commission regulation is necessary. There 
is no way of getting consistent, impartial and co-ordi- 
nated regulation directed to a common end unless a 
single federal agency has responsibility for the entire 
transportation situation. Separate commissions are 
bound to work at cross purposes. Each will become the 
partisan of its own form of transportation; each will 
see one corner of transportation and not the whole pic- 
ture; their policies will pull in many different direc- 
tions ; the transportation muddle will still be with us. 

The single agency would naturally be the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There is a fear that the trucks 
would not get a square deal at the hands of that body, 
not because its members are not honorable men, but 
because they have been so busy regulating the railroads 
for many years that they will see all problems with 
railroad spectacles and will not be able to understand or 
appreciate the different conditions and many special cir- 
cumstances which surround truck transportation. 

I have been a member of the commission for 15 years, 
and I know it is made up of intelligent men sincerely 
trying to do their duty, without regard for politics or 
other like influences. It may be that one reason it is 
thought to be “railroad-minded” is because it has not 
given protection to trucks, against unfair railroad rate- 
cutting. But a commission which has no control over 
truck rate-cutting is likely to be somewhat lenient with 
railroad retaliation. 

Truck transportation is a far different thing from 
rail transportation. The many special conditions which 
surround it must be given the most thorough considera- 
tion, and its regulation cannot with any propriety be 
forced, regardless of these conditions, into the railroad 
mold. Many of the experts of the commission have 
naturally been recruited from railroad sources. That 
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condition would certainly be changed if the commission 
is given jurisdiction over motor and water carriers, be- 
cause it would at once feel the need of experts with 
other training. 

There is a fear that in the regulation of motor trans- 
port rates, they will be related to existing railroad 
charges instead of being based on the cost of motor 
transport itself. It may be convenient in many instances 
to state motor transport rates in terms of railroad rates, 
and the truck operators have often done that of their 
own volition. But when any fundamental question 
arises as to the bottom level of the rates, there can be 
no escape from the conclusion that the fair cost of motor 
transportation is of paramount importance. Indeed, any 
other course will most certainly defeat itself, owing to 
the opportunity which many shippers have to operate 
their own private trucks and of which they cannot be 
deprived. 

In the regulation of motor transport rates by state 
commissions, they have frequently been fixed on the 
railroad model. In many such instances this has been 
done to meet the wishes of the truck operators them- 
selves. In other cases it is not unlikely that the state 
agencies have fallen into error. But one result of fed- 
eral regulation of the motor transport industry will be 
to provide leadership in regulation by the central gov- 
ernment. This is no reflection on the states. They 
have been pioneers in the regulation of every form of 
transportation and public utilities, but there is often need 
for some uniformity of policy, and the federal govern- 
ment can be of great help in bringing that about. 

It may well be that the same leadership should in time 
be exercised by the federal government in the matter 
of the size and weight of the motor vehicles which may 
be permitted to use the public highways. As yet I have 
gone no further than to provide in the proposed legisla- 
tion that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in co- 
operation with other federal authorities, shall thoroughly 
investigate this subject and report to Congress. But 
plainly the reasonable use of the public highways in inter- 
state commerce, and particularly of those which have been 
built with federal aid, is a matter which cannot ultimately 
be left to the decision of the states, if any insist upon 
the prescription of unwise and unreasonable regulations 
which tend to obstruct the free flow of interstate com- 
merce. , 

Sound and well co-ordinated public regulation of 
transportation will not stifle the railroads or the trucks 
or the water lines or the air carriers. It will curb the 
activities of certain types of brokers. It will prevent the 
driving of rates down to a level for which there is no 
economic justification. It will tend to cause both the 
railroads and the trucks to abandon operations where the 
other agency has so great an advantage that they cannot 
hope to reap a profit. It will encourage and stimulate 
co-operation between the two agencies. 

There are great opportunities for the utilization of 
trucks in the railroad business to supplement or substi- 
tute for present rail service. Already these opportunities 
are beginning to be perceived, but we are only on the 
verge of what is possible. I expect to see a large use 
of trucks in terminal service and for short-distance move- 
ments and a close co-operation with the trucks on the 
longer hauls through such devices as demountable truck 
bodies or the transportation of semi-trailers. Nor is 
there any reason why these developments should shut 
out the independent truck operator. There is good evi- 
dence that the railroads see the advantage of employing 
the men who are experts in this business, instead of trying 
to carry it on themselves. 

What the country wants and needs is a national trans- 


portation system which will give proper scope to every 
form of transportation but keep all within reasonable 
bounds and prevent the economic waste which always 
results from unlicensed competition. Motor trucks oper- 
ating over the public highways have proved their worth 
and their rightful claim to a place in the sun. No sane 
man wants to deprive them of that. All that we are 
after is real government leadership in transportation and 
the promotion of order and stability and sound condi- 
tions and the avoidance of demoralization and chaos. 


N. |. T. League Favors Regulation 


of Truck Rates and Services 


(Continued from page 650) 
competition between the agencies. The following reso- 
lution was adopted: 


The National Industrial Traffic League does hereby reiterate 
its policy of opposition to government ownership or operation of 
railroads and that the league oppose any legislation or govern- 
mental plan which contemplates the appointment of government 
employees or representatives upon the managing boards or boards 
of directors of railroad companies and that a special committee 
be appointed to handle this subject and place the views of the 
league before the public and before the appropriate agencies. 


It was recommended that the government subsidize 
railroads for an experimental period of five years and 
that the league endorse such a proposal. No action was 
taken on the matter, the proposal being referred to the 
legislative committee for consideration. 


Eastman Solicitation Questionnaires 


Consideration was given to the questionnaires being 
sent out by Co-ordinator Eastman, investigating the 
freight and passenger solicitation methods of the rail- 
roads. The league feels that the Association of American 
Railroads is the proper agency to investigate the subject 
of freight solicitation and that it should consider the 
question promptly, giving shippers an opportunity to 
make representation before that body. The league favors 
the present set-up as an aid to shippers who cannot 
afford a traffic organization and feels that any investiga- 
tion of solicitation should take into consideration the 
opinions of small concerns which were not obtained by 
the Eastman questionnaire. 

The league approved its passenger traffic committee 
report which contends that (a) maximum fares only 
should be fixed, (b) minimum fares should not be fixed, 
(c) in standard first-class coaches passengers should pay 
the same fare as those who ride in Pullmans or parlor 
cars, but those patronizing more exclusive equipment 
should pay a reasonable seat fare in excess of the regular 
passenger fare; there should be no surcharge added to 
the reasonable seat or berth fare, (d) maximum fares 
should be fixed with regard to the varying transportation 
conditions in each of the major rate territories, (e) the 
charge for a round-trip fare should not be greater than 
the charge for a round-trip fare between more distant 
points over the same line or route and should not exceed 
the aggregate of the intermediate round-trip fares be- 
tween the same points over the same line or route. 
there is any reason for not selling a round trip to the 
directly intermediate point at the rate for the more dis- 
tant point, agents at intermediate points should be author- 
ized to validate the longer destination tickets for the 
return trip. The same restrietions or allowances as t0 
time limit, stopover or amount of baggage to be te 
checked free should govern in all cases. 
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PR. R. Electrification 
80 Per Cent Complete 


Efforts being concentrated on through 
New York-Washington passenger 
service for January 


The Pennsylvania’s electrification pro- 
gram, financed by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, is more than 80 per cent com- 
plete so far as passenger service is con- 
cerned. All efforts are now being centered 
ux. maugurating through electric pas- 
senger train operation between New York 
and Washington, D. C., early in January, 
1935. 

The second and final step in the pro- 
gram, electric operation of the entire 
freight service in the same territory, will 
follow shortly afterwards. Electrification 
of the freight tracks and yards is already 
nearly 50 per cent complete. 

The number of men engaged in the con- 
struction work has been pushed to new 
high marks with wage payments at the 
highest levels since the work started. The 
employes, all of whom are furloughed 
Pennsylvania men, now number 11,200 and 
the monthly payroll has increased to over 
$1,000,000. This is exclusive of the 
forces currently employed in the railroad 
shops on equipment work also financed by 
the P.W.A. Government and railroad of- 
fcials estimate that for every man em- 
ployed by the railroad on the electrification 
Project another is working in one of the 
supply industries, so that the total number 
given employment is approximately twice 
those on the railroad payroll alone. Eighty 
Work trains are operating daily on the 
cletrification job. Construction every- 
where is going forward fully up to pre- 
arranged schedules. 

For convenience, the project has been 
tivided into three sections. In the first, 
which extends from New York to a point 
lust north of Philadelphia, Pa., the main 
user tracks had been electrified prior 
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the main line freight tracks and yards, the 
“high line’ through Philadelphia, addi- 
tional work at the new Pennsylvania sta- 
tion in Philadelphia, and electrification of 
the passenger trackage south of Wilming- 
ton, Del. In this section passenger elec- 
trification is 88 per cent complete and 
freight 53 per cent. Five new sub-stations 
are being built, and seven previously con- 
structed are being enlarged. 

In the third section, from Back River to 
Washington, passenger electrification is 76 
per cent complete and freight 22 per cent. 
To meet the requirements of this territory 
nine new  sub-stations are approaching 
completion. 

Thus far the expenditures for materials 
and supplies for the roadway electrification 
and for the electric locomotives being con- 
structed in the company’s Altoona, Pa., 
shops approximate $13,000,000. To com- 
plete the roadway electrification and the 
locomotives at Altoona will require $3,000,- 
000 more. Electric locomotives now under 
construction by outside locomotive builders, 
and nearing completion, will cost $3,600,000 
additional. 

Almost $15,000,000 will be spent during 
the next few months on 57 new streamlined 
electric passenger locomotives for the New 
York-Washington high-speed service, or- 
ders for which were placed recently, as 
was reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 17. 

Materials and apparatus used in the 
building of the overhead wire lines and 
the electrical sub-stations are numerous 
and varied. The structural steel involves 
an expenditure in the neighborhood of 
$1,500,000; wire, cables, bonds and insula- 
tors, some $3,000,000 more; electrical ap- 
paratus in the sub-stations, about $5,500,- 
000, and items of a miscellaneous nature, 
an additional $1,500,000. 

The entire electrification project, through 
from New York to Washington, requires 
in round numbers 26,000 steel poles. Of 
these all except about 1,000 are now in 
place. 


A.A.R Asks 1.C.C. to Lift Suspension 
of Refrigerator Car Tariff 


The Association of American Railroads, 
in its first appearance as a party before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has filed 
a petition asking for a reconsideration of 
the commission’s order of October 31 in 
which it suspended a tariff filed by the rail- 
roads in purported compliance with the 
findings in the commission’s report of its 
investigation as to privately owned re- 
frigerator cars in which the carriers pro- 
posed to reserve to themselves the exclu- 
sive right to furnish refrigerator cars. The 
commission is asked to lift the suspension. 
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Grade Crossing Program 
Being Studied by Ickes 


P.W.A. Administrator makes _ brief 
reference to the subject 
in recent statement 
The possibility of including a grade 


crossing elimination program in the pro- 
posed public works program for the com- 
ing year was discussed briefly by Secre- 
tary Ickes, of the Interior Department, 
administrator of the Public Works Admin- 
istration, in a statement given to the press 
last week quoting an article he had written 
for the magazine “Today.” 

Careful studies of a preliminary nature 
are now being made, he said, “of the possi- 
bility of still further enlarging the public 
works program in a renewed drive against 
the depression. Our enlarged program has 
not as yet been formulated, but I shall 
mention a few fields which we are examin- 
ing which possess considerable potentiali- 
ties. For quick effect upon unemployment 
this winter we need several kinds of work 
which will utilize standard equipment, 
which can be undertaken without exten- 
sive engineering plans, and which can 
therefore be completed in from three to 
four months after authorization. Many 
experts feel that we have two such kinds 
of work at hand in rural electrification and 
grade-crossing elimination.” 

Many conferences have been held and 
many kinds of plans have been under con- 
sideration for including an extensive 
amount of grade separation work in such 
a program. The Bureau of Public Roads 
has assembled a great deal of information 
as to the amount of such work that could 


be started on short notice. Various 
plans have also been under discussion for 
financing such a program, although in the 


recent discussions most of those who have 
advocated an extensive grade crossing pro- 
gram have taken the position that it should 
be financed directly by the federal govern- 
ment. 

In addition to the planning for a large pub- 
lic works program for next year railway 
engineering officers have been in contact 
with the Bureau of Public Roads in connec- 
tion with the consideration of an emergency 
program which might be undertaken from 
existing appropriations in order to create 
additional employment this winter and have 
furnished the bureau with descriptions of 
projects on principal high-speed lines on 
which work could be started promptly. 
There have been suggestions that possibly 
as much as $125,000,000 might be obtained 
for an emergency program, while sugges- 
tions for much larger sums have also been 
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discussed in connection with proposals to 
obtain additional appropriations from Con- 
gress. 


Freight Claim Division to Meet in 
Chicago 


The 1935 annual session of the Freight 
Claim division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads will be held in Chicago, the 
date to be decided later. 


Eastman and A.A.R. Committee 
Inspect New Hopper Car 


Co-ordinator Eastman and the members 
of the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads on November 
15 inspected the new light-weight hopper 
car, constructed of Cor-Ten steel by the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, described in 
the Railway Age of November 10, which 
was on exhibition at Washington. 


N. & W. Holiday Fares 


Reduced round-trip fares for the 
Thanksgiving holiday are being offered by 
the Norfolk & Western between all stations 
on its line and to several other points in the 
greater part of the southeast and the east. 
The tickets between Norfolk & Western 
stations will be sold from November 28 
to December 2 inclusive at 1 1/3 times the 
one-way fare for the round-trip and will 
have a return limit of December 3. 


Milwaukee Locomotive Makes Record 
Mileage 


The record of 18,390 miles in a single 
month made by a 4-6-4 locomotive of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
as described in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 23, 1933, page 875, was bettered 
during the month of October by Baldwin- 
built locomotive No. 6415 of the same type 
which is operated by the Milwaukee in fast 
passenger service between Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Har!owton, Mont., when it ran 
up a total of 19,200 miles. 


Southern Proposes to Continue 
Reduced Passenger Fares 


In order that it may continue its experi- 
ment with reduced passenger fares the 
Southern has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a suspension 
until September 30, 1935, of the effective 
date of its orders holding in abeyance 
former orders requiring the imposition of 
surcharges for passengers in sleeping or 
parlor cars. The orders were oiginally 
issued to require the surcharges in various 
states but were held in abeyance in order 
to allow for the low-rate experiments. 


Eastman Allotted Additional Funds 
For Study Of Labor Problems 


An additional allotment of $140,000 to 
the federal co-ordinator of transportation 
from funds of the Public Administration 
has been approved by President Roosevelt 
in an executive order to complete work on 
which his Labor Relations Section has been 
engaged during the past year in making 
studies, collecting and analyzing data and 
formulating plans concerning railroad labor 
conditions and relations, particularly in 
connection with pensions and retirement 
insurance, unemployment insurance, and 
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wages. The co-ordinator’s organization 
had previously been allotted $384,000 of 
P.W.A. funds, for a study of the em- 
ployment and earnings history of approxi- 
mately 300,000 railroad employees which 
was carried on as a federal civil works 


project in connection with the study of 


pension systems, but the new order some- 
what broadens the scope for which the 
money can be used. These allotments are 
in addition to the contributions made by 
the railroads for the expenses of the co- 
ordinator’s organization and its investiga- 
tions, as provided for by the law creating 
the office. 


Business Advisory Council Creates 
Transportation Committee 


The Business Advisory and Planning 
Council, appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce in June, 1933, to advise with the 
secretary on departmental matters from the 
point of view of representative business 
men, at its meeting in Washington on 
November 15 appointed a transportation 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
W. A. Harriman, chairman of the board of 
the Union Pacific. The committee is to 
make available to the Secretary of Com- 
merce recommendations for co-ordinating 
the national transportation system. 


New Haven Establishes Sales and 
Traffic Development Section 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has established in its traffic department a 
new section to be known as the “Depart- 
ment of Sales and Traffic Development,” 
according to an announcement on Novem- 
ber 17 by F. J. Wall, traffic vice-president. 
This new department will handle the selling 
of all forms of transportation, both freight 
and passenger, produced by the co-ordi- 
nated services operated by the New Haven 
system, embracing the railroad, steamship 
lines, motor trucks and motor coaches. 

“It will be the purpose of the new or- 
ganization,” Mr. Wall said, “to commer- 
cialize the traffic soliciting activities and 
also study ways and means of better adapt- 
ing its co-ordinated services to meet the 
transportation needs of the territory served, 
including industrial development.” <A. A. 
Drummond, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, has been appointed sales traffic man- 
ager to head the new organization with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass. 


AB Freight Brake Mandatory After 
1944 


The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads on November 
16 adopted the recommendations of the 
General Committee, Mechanical Division, 
to provide that on and after January 1, 
1945, all freight cars in interchange must 
be equipped with the AB brake. This 
action follows the adoption, by a vote of 
more than 80 per cent of the letter ballots 
cast, of the proposition to modify section 
(a), paragraph 4, Interchange Rule 3, to 
require that all cars in interchange service 
on and after January 1, 1945, must be 
equipped with brakes meeting the require- 
ments of the A.R.A. specifications for air 
brakes adopted in 1933. Quarterly reports, 
showing the number of freight cars ac- 
quired and the number of freight cars on 
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which brake equipments have been con 
verted each month, are to be made by t! 
railroads to the association. 


A Trackman’s Record 


The December lecture of the Safety Sec- 
tion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads consists of a single poster, with no 
accompanying circular. The poster’s lead- 
ing feature is the portrait of a track fore- 
man whose record is notable. He was track 
laborer for 7%4 years and track foreman 42 
years, but neither he nor any of his men 
were ever hurt sufficiently to cause loss of 
time, and he never had a motor car dam- 
aged. “Almost anyone can do as well if he 
tries,’ says the poster. When the boss is 
sold on safety, his men will follow on. The 
picture on the poster shows the foreman, 
and his gang of six men, on their motor 
car. 


State Commissioners Urge Continued 
Efforts for Motor Regulation 


The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, on the final 
day of its annual convention in Washing- 
ton last week, November 15, adopted a 
resolution instructing its committee on 
legislation to continue its efforts for the 
enactment of federal legislation covering 
the interstate operation of motor vehicle 
carriers on the public highways. The asso- 
ciation also adopted a resolution reiterating 
its stand taken in previous years to the 
effect that the association is opposed to any 
encroachment upon the regulatory jurisdic- 
tion of the states (by the federal govern- 
ment), “as not being compatible with the 
local public interest which can best be 
served through agencies chosen by those 
whom existing problems affect.” 


Pullman Porters’ Union Seeks 
Recognition 


The first step since the enactment of the 
amended Railway Labor Act to obtain 
recognition of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters as the representatives of sleep- 
ing car porters and maids for purposes of 
collective bargaining was taken on Novem- 
ber 14, when A. Philip Randolph, president 
of the brotherhood, addressed a letter to 
D. A. Crawford, president of the Pullman 
Company, seeking a conference for the pur- 
pose of making and maintaining an agree- 
ment concerning rates of pay and rules 
governing working conditions. In his let- 
ter Mr. Randolph said that his organization 
embraces over 51 per cent of this class 0! 
employees. The law provides that a ma- 
jority of any craft shall determine who 
shall represent the entire craft. Heretofore 
the company has not conceded the authority 
of the brotherhood to represent its porters 
and maids. 


National Railway Appliances Associa- 
tion to Hold Exhibit at Chicago 


The National Railway Appliances Ass0- 
ciation will present an exhibit of materials 
and equipment employed in the construc 
tion and maintenance of railway tracks, 
structures and other fixed properties at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, on March 11 to 14, 
clusive, concurrent with the Thirty-sixt 
Annual Convention of the American Rail- 
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way Engineering Association. Definite 
action to this end was taken by the Board 
of Directors of the Appliances Association 
at a meeting on November 12, when the 
secretary was authorized to lease the 
Coliseum building, and exhibit space was 
awarded to all firms that had filed applica- 
tions up to that date. As this allotment 
absorbed 70 per cent of the space available, 
the directors are confident that all exhibit 
booths will be taken up well before the 
opening day of the exhibit; and they have 
arranged to lease the north wing of the 
Coliseum also if additional floor area is 
needed. 


Excess Baggage Charges to be 
Modified by Western Lines 


The elimination of certain excess bag- 
gage charges and substantial reductions in 
others will be made by western railroads 
on December 1. At the present time special 
charges are exacted on pieces of baggage 
exceeding 45 in. in any dimension. These 
charges for excess size will be completely 
abolished. Baby carriages, go-carts, cribs 
play pens, bicycles, velocipedes, and tri- 
cycles which are now considered excess 
baggage and are charged for as such, will 
be handled without charge as regular bag- 
gage. Campers’ outfits, tents, poles, bed- 
ding, folding cots, cooking utensils and 
boxed provisions, surf boards and tobog- 
gans will be given like treatment. In- 
valids’ cots and stretchers when accom- 
panied by a passenger will also be con- 
sidered as regular baggage and will be 
returned unaccompanied to the point of 
origin without charge. The present value 
and weight limits on baggage transported 
without charge will apply in connection 
with the foregoing changes. 

Rail passengers who carry their dogs, 
cats or birds with them on their journeys 
will benefit in the new tariffs through a 


* * 
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reduction of 50 per cent in the minimum 
charges now made for the transportation 
of household pets. 


New York Railroad Club Annual 
Dinner 


The sixty-second annual dinner of the 
New York Railroad Club will be held at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York, on 
Thursday, December 13. A reception will 
be held, beginning at 6:15 p.m., preceding 
the dinner, which will be served promptly 
at 7:00 p.m. 

Harlan A. Pratt, eastern manager, rail- 
road department, Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, is general chairman of the Dinner 
Committee, assisted by Charles C. Warne, 
purchasing agent, New York Central, and 
Thomas P. O’Brian, eastern manager, 
O. M. Edwards Company as vice-chair- 
men; with Adrian E. McGuire, chief clerk, 
Car Equipment Department, Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, as secretary. In 
addition, assistance will be rendered by 
sub-committees, with the following chair- 
men: Advisory Committee, David W. Pye, 


president, Tuco Products Corporation; 
Reception Committee, Frank Hedley, 
chairman, Interborough Rapid Transit 


Company; Dinner Committee, Arthur N. 
Dugan, vice-president, National Bearing 
Metals Company; Entertainment Commit- 
tee, Sam F. Pryor, Jr., vice-president, 
Southern Wheel Company; Seating Com- 


mittee, Harry M. Norris, secretary to 
general manager, Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company; Publicity Committee 
Roy V. Wright, vice-president, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company; 
Attendance Committee, Carl H. Beck, 


eastern manager, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company. The applications for reserva- 
tions are being received by Mr. Norris, the 
chairman of the Seating Committee, at 165 
3roadway, New York. 


* 





Guests of the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Bethlehem Steel Company Witness Loading 


at Eddystone, Pa., of Railway Equipment for Chile 


The Shipment Included Ten Meter-Gage 


Locomotives and Tenders and Fifteen 74-Ft. Steel Coaches 
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Supply Trade 





George Sherry has been appointed gen- 
eral merchandise manager and H. B. 
Tompkins has been appointed general 
sales manager of the General Cable Cor- 
poration, New York. 


Frederick T. Wright, formerly as- 
sociated with the White Motor Company 
and the Federal Motor Truck Company 
has been appointed manager of railway 
sales of the Cleaner division of the In- 
ternational Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago. 


D. W. Atwater has been appointed man- 
ager of the commercial engineering depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Bloomfield, 
N. J. Mr. Atwater was graduated from 
Stevens Institute of Technology in 1916 
and following the World War joined the 
commercial engineering department as an 
illuminating engineer. 


Frank C. Jones, president, Okonite 
Company, whose election to the office of 
president, National Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was announced in 
the November 10 issue of the Railway Age, 
has been identified with the Okonite Com- 
pany since his discharge from military 
service after the World War. Mr. Jones 





Frank C. Jones 


was educated at the Noble and Greenough 
School, at Boston, Mass., and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard University in 1910. 
Following the war, during which he served 
as an officer in the Ordinance department, 
U. S. Army, Mr. Jones entered the fac- 
tory of the Okonite Company, at Passaic, 
N. J. With his subsequent election as trea- 
surer of the company, he was transferred 
to its New York office. He then became 
vice-president and general manager, hold- 
ing that position until 1932 when he a 
sumed the duties of president. Mr. Jonts 
has devoted considerable time to the activ 
ties of the N.E.M.A., and is now chairman 
of the code advisory committee. 


OBITUARY 


William W. Darrow, president of “a 
Camel Company, Chicago, died on Novem 
ber 18, at Philadelphia, Pa., where he ha 
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gone on a business trip. Mr. Darrow was 
stricken with a heart attack on November 
14, and was taken to the Temple University 
hospital in. Philadelphia, where he died. 





William W. Darrow 


Mr. Darrow was born on August 29, 1882, 
at Janesville, Wis. and graduated from 
the Chicago high schools. His entire busi- 
ness career was spent in the service of the 
Camel Company. He went with the com- 
pany in 1901, and five years later he was 
advanced to secretary. In 1915 he was fur- 
ther promoted to vice-president, and in 
1923 he was elevated to the presidency, 
which position he continued to hold until 
his death. Mr. Darrow was also president 
of the Camel Sales Company. During his 
entire period of service with the Camel 
Company, his headquarters were located at 
Chicago. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Intino1is CENTRAL.—A contract has been 
given to the Evans Products Company, 
Detroit, Mich., by the Illinois Central for 
400 additional car sets of auto loaders for 
installation in 400 of its automobile cars. 
This brings the total of cars so equipped 
on various railroads to 17,217. 


Air Conditioning 


Missouri Pacific—All passenger-carry- 
ing cars in all the principal trains on the 
Missouri Pacific will contain air-condition- 
ing equipment by next summer, as a result 
of court authority issued on November 17 
by Federal Judge C. B. Faris. The order 
issued by the court provides for the in- 
stallation of air-conditioning equipment in 
89 cars, including 68 Missouri Pacific, 17 
International-Great Northern and 4 St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico cars. With 
these cars, the Missouri Pacific will have 
193 air-conditioned cars, of which 91 will 
be railroad-owned and 102 Pullman-owned. 
Eleven of the 68 cars to be air-conditioned 
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on the Missouri Pacific will also be re- 
decorated. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
placed orders with the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Company for air-conditioning 
equipment for 167 Pullman and chair cars 
and coaches. The Santa Fe plans to air- 
condition 273 cars, including 78 railroad- 
owned and 195 Pullman-owned cars by 
next spring. The installation of equip- 
ment in the 167 cars is being done at its 
Topeka, Kan., shops. 

The Southern Pacific will install air- 
conditioning equipment in 260 cars at a 
cost of approximately $2,000,000 within the 
next six months to supplement the 100 cars 
already air-conditioned. The 260 cars in- 
clude sleeping, parlor, dining, chair cars 
and coaches. 


Financial 





ARIZONA’ EASTERN. — Abandonment. — 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon 16.5 miles of branch line in Mari- 
copa and Pinal counties, Ariz. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & Pactric.—Gold 
Payments.—Hearing on a petition to force 
payment of the dividends and interest in 
gold by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
was postponed on November 15 until Janu- 
ary 15 by Federal Judge James H. Wilker- 
son. A similar test of the federal govern- 
ment’s nullification of the gold clause is 
pending before the United States Supreme 
Court, following an appeal from the de- 
cision of Federal Judge Faris in St. Louis, 
Mo., that currency constitutes legal pay- 
ment. This case involved the Missouri 
Pacific. The delay in the Rock Island case 
was taken to allow time for the high 
court’s decision in the Missouri Pacific 
case. 


CINCINNATI, NEw Orteans & TEXAS 
Paciric.—Estra Dividend—The directors 
of this company have declared an extra 
dividend of $3, in addition to the regular 
semi-annually disbursement of $4, on its 
common stock. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Sale Post- 
poned.—Court sale of this property, which 
was set for November 17, has been post- 
poned until February 12 in order to allow 
connecting roads to study the proposal 
made by Chairman Jesse Jones of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation that they 
acquire the M. & St. L. piecemeal. 


Missourr Paciric.—Trustees meet with 
with large creditors——Trustees of this road 
met in New York on November 22 with 
representatives of the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Railroad Credit Corp- 
oration, and a group of bankers. The 
meeting which was called by the trustees 
—L. W. Baldwin and G. A. Thompson— 
was held, according to a statement issued 
by the former, “for the purpose largely 
that the trustees and those interested in 
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the securities of the railroad might discuss 
the different problems confronting the 
properties, for the common benefit of the 
various interests, as well as the possibility 
of a reasonably prompt reorganization of 


various properties.” 


“The trustees of the railroads,” the 
statement continued, “expressed the thought 
at the meeting that this assembly was the 
first of a series of meetings that they may 
hold during the period of their trusteeship 
at which all interests would sit around the 
table as they did today and discuss every- 
thing of interest to security holders and 
creditors of the lines in trusteeship. 

“At the meeting today the trustees ex- 
plained to those present that no one had 
yet submitted a plan of reorganization, and 
the trustees as representatives of the Fed- 
eral court thought they were under an 
obligation to insist upon something being 
done in that direction within a reasonable 
period of time by either one or all of the 
various groups having substantial interests 
in these properties.” 


Utster & DELAWARE.—Lawsuit. — This 
company, the railroad of which is now 
operated by the New York Central, was 
ordered this week by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Aaron J. Levy in New York to give 
an accounting and make restitution of 
$1,250,000. The suit was brought by the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., as 
trustee under a mortgage executed by the 
railroad on June 1, 1888. The action was 
based on a real estate transaction which 
the road negotiated with the City of New 
York in 1913. In the proceedings the bank 
maintained that under a clause in the mort- 
gage agreement the property under the 
mortgage could be released. The release 
was permitted “provided that all real estate 
or other property forming the considera- 
tion for such conveyance or release, or re- 
ceived in exchange, shall be conveyed or 
assigned to the trustee.” In 1913 the bank, 
at the request of the railroad, released cer- 
tain property which was turned over to 
New York City. Other property was re- 
ceived in exchange, which, in turn, was 
turned over to the mortgagor. The rail- 
road, in addition, received $1,250,000 in 
cash. The bank, it was alleged, was not 
informed of the receipt of the money, which 
was carried on the railroad’s books in the 
form of a “sinking fund reserve.” The 
sum was kept intact until 1923, when it 
was paid out as a special dividend to the 
road’s shareholders. The bank learned of 
the transaction in 1925 and instituted suit 
in 1928 for an accounting and restitution. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 20 week yeaf 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks... 35.34 35.81 38.54 
Average price of 20 repre- 0.06 
sentative railway bonds.. 73.35 73.92 62: 


Dividends Declared 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Common, 70c, quarterly, 
payable January 1 to holders of record Decem 
ber +e 

Cincinnati; New Orleans & Texas Big or 
Common, $4.00, semi-annually, extra, $3.00, De 
payable December 26 to holders of record 
cember + 

Rochester & Genesee Valley.—$3.00, yore 
nually, payable January 2 to holders of recom’ 
December 20. 


ze 
Continued on next left-hand p08 
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23 


Bust Think ruis ovr 
ror Yourself 


OU wouldn’t expect much economy from a one 
or two course brick arch—but as more courses 


are added you rightfully expect economy in greater 














° T i Ss ic 
proportion. here’s More to SECURIT Y ARCHES Than Just Brick 


To design a firebox arch of correct proportions Security Sectional Arches are correctly propor- 


involves a lot of engineering that only long ex- tioned for maximum fuel economy. 


perience can develop. 


Leaving off the final course of brick reduces this 


The American Arch Company has this experience economy out of all proportion to the saving in brick 


extending over more than 25 years. cost. 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 





Refractory Specialists WE 00 OUR PART 











AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » » » 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


The following officers of the Indian 
Valley have been elected: Edmond E. 
Herrscher, president; Cyril Stevenson, 
vice-president and general manager; J. W. 
Mason, treasurer; and Russell P. Tyler, 
secretary; all with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. 


OPERATING 


Clark Coe has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Indian Valley, and 
Grant S. Allen has been appointed super- 
intendent, both with headquarters at Pax- 
ton, Cal. 


N. M. Lawrence, division engineer on 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Erie & Ashtabula di- 
vision, with headquarters at New Castle, 
Pa., succeeding E. S. Reed, who has been 
appointed superintendent of passenger 
transportation of the Central Region, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeed- 
ing W. W. Patchell. Mr. Patchell has 
been appointed superintendent on the staff 
of the vice-president with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arthur H. Cavanagh, whose appoint- 
ment as general manager for the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario at North Bay, 
Ont., was noted in the Railway Age of 
November 17, was born on August 17, 
1887, at Kingston, Ont. Mr. Cavanagh en- 
tered railway service in 1906 as brakeman 
for the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario. 
From 1907 to 1920 he served successively 
as brakeman, conductor and construction 
superintendent, conductor, yardmaster and 
trainmaster for the Canadian Northern. 
He served as assistant superintendent for 
the Canadian National at Capreol, Toronto 
and Hamilton from 1920 to 1929 and as 
superintendent on that road at Hornepayne 
and Capreol from 1929 to 1931, becoming 
superintendent at Allandale in the latter 
year. 


G. N. Slade, assistant superintendent 
of the Lake Superior division of the 
Northern Pacific, at Duluth, Minn., and 
superintendent of the Duluth Union Depot 
& Transfer Company, has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Yellowstone di- 
vision, at Glendive, Mont. Mr. Slade re- 
places D. M. Driscoll, who has been 
transferred to the Rocky Mountain divi- 
sion, at Missoula, Mont., to succeed J. H. 
Johnson. Mr. Johnson has been trans- 
ferred to the Idaho division, at Spokane, 
Wash., where he replaces R. T. Taylor, 
who has been transferred to the Tacoma 
division, at Tacoma, Wash., where he re- 
places L. F. Newton, deceased. C. T. 
Sponsel, assistant superintendent of the 
Lake Superior division at Duluth, has had 
his duties extended to include those of Mr. 
Slade. H. J. McCall, trainmaster-road- 
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master at Mandan, N.._D., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in charge 
of maintenance on the Lake Superior divi- 
sion, 


O. H. Page, assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Northern division of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., has been appointed 
general superintendent of the same division, 
with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., suc- 
ceeding J. P. Walker, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Southern division, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Walker 
succeeds R. A. McCranie, deceased. R. 
G. Murchison, trainmaster at Rocky 
Mount, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Richmond district, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding W. B. Dar- 
row, deceased. 

The Wilmington district of the A. C. L. 
has been divided into two parts to be 
known as the Wilmington district and the 
Norfolk district. C. M. Cobb, superin- 
tendent of the old Wilmington district, at 
Rocky Mount, has been appointed to the 
same position on the new Norfolk district, 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. Lloyd 
Crocker, trainmaster on the old Wilming- 
ton district, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the new Wilmington district, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 


Stanley F. Mackay, whose appointment 
as superintendent of transportation of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford was 
noted in the Railway Age of November 17, 
entered the service of the New Haven as a 
mail clerk more than thirty years ago. He 





S. F. Mackay 


held various clerical positions in the operat- 
ing department, subsequently serving as 
engine, passenger and freight car distribu- 
tor in the transportation department, assis- 
tant chief clerk to the general manager and 
inspector of transportation. Mr. Mackay 
next served as chief clerk in various offices, 
including that of the general manager, and 
in 1928 was promoted to the position of 
superintendent of the Old Colony division, 
with headquarters at Taunton, Mass. In 
September, 1930, Mr. Mackay was trans- 
ferred to Providence, as superintendent of 
the Providence division, the position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


J. F. Doolan, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the New Haven division 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
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was noted in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 17, entered railway service with the 
New Haven in 1904 as clerk to the yard- 
master at New Haven. He subsequently 
served in various other positions in the 





J. F. Doolan 


operating department at New Haven, in- 
cluding crew dispatcher and rules ex- 
aminer, following which he was trans- 
ferred to New York as crew dispatcher 
at Grand Central Terminal. In 1917 
he became chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent at New London, and the following 
year was appointed assistant trainmaster at 
New Haven. In 1920 he was made gen- 
eral trainmaster. Mr. Doolan was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent in 1925, 
and last year served for a number of 
months as acting superintendent. 


MECHANICAL 


James W. North, master mechanic of 
the Port Huron & Detroit, with headquar- 
ters at Port Huron, Mich., has retired and 
L. W. Miller has been appointed master 
mechanic to succeed Mr. North. 


TRAFFIC 


G. D. Nugent, assistant to the assistant 
general passenger traffic manager of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., has been appointed get- 
eral agent, passenger department, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
A. H. Davis. 


J. B. McCorkle, general coal freight 
agent on the Pennsylvania, with headquat- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa. has been promoted 
to general freight agent, with the samt 
headquarters, succeeding V. C. Williams, 
who has retired. A. S. Jennings, coal 
freight agent at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
promoted to general coal freight agent # 
Pittsburgh, to succeed Mr. McCorkle 
E. W. Fisher, division freight agent # 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to t 
newly-created position of general ©0@ 
freight agent with headquarters at Chi 
cago. J. H. Cross, coal freight agent at 
Pittsburgh, has been promoted to coal am 
ore agent, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. P. G. Barenbach, chief of ™# 
bureau at Philadelphia, has been promot 
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MORE POWER 











From YOUR Locomotives— 


tained boiler capacity is increased correspond- 
ingly. 


with no more fuel 


Putting otherwise wasted exhaust steam back 
to work is a simple, yet most effective means of 
increasing the power of your locomotives—with 
no increase in fuel consumption. 


That is just what the Elesco exhaust steam 
injector does. 


A substantial portion of the exhaust steam is 
used to preheat the boiler feed—thereby return- 
ing otherwise wasted heat to the boiler for use 
again—and, at the same time, injecting the 
preheated feed water into the boiler. 


Obviously as heat in exhaust steam is returned 
to the boiler—that much less fuel is needed to 
supply heat for generating steam and the sus- 


The Elesco exhaust steam injector is a thor- 
oughly proved economy—and capacity-increas=- 
ing device. Its initial cost is low. Its operation 
is simple. And large numbers are in daily 
service on leading railroads throughout the 


world. 


Investigate the possibilities the Elesco exhaust 
steam injector offers for more power—without 
additional fuel. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC, 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 





Superheaters « Feed Water Heaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Superheated Steam Pyrometers « American Throttles 
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to assistant general freight agent, with the 


same headquarters. 


S. S. Butler, general traffic manager 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco at St. Louis, 
has been appointed assistant chief traffic 
officer succeeding J. N. Cornatzar, who 
has been appointed executive traffic rep- 
resentative at Birmingham. J. R. Coulter, 
traffic manager at Kansas City, has been 
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promoted to general traffic manager at St. 
Louis, succeeding Mr. Butler. W. S. Mer- 
chant, assistant general traffic manager at 
St. Louis, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager at Chicago, succeeding W. B. Wells. 
J. G. Weaver, general agent at Oklahoma 
City, has been promoted to traffic manager 
at the same point, succeeding W. L. Hug- 
gins, Jr., who has been transferred to 
Kansas City to replace Mr. Coulter. J. 


Hopkins 
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OBITUARY 


Hospital, 


W. Nourse, general passenger agent at 
St. Louis, has been appointed passenger 
traffic manager at the same point. 


Dr. R. B. Slocum, medical director of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, died in Johns 
Baltimore, 
November 16, after an operation. 


Md., on 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled From 147 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 149 Class I Steam Railways 


Item 


Average number of miles op- 
erated 
Revenues: 
Freight 
ED 66. scisevesevnwes 
Mail 
ee 
All other transportation... 
Incidental 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 
Railway operating reve- 


ee 


ME: -slaavedwes eoeene 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and 

Structures .....++e0. *s 


Maintenance of equipment 
EE Savecsereeeeeewes-ee 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous operations .. 
General 


eee werner eeeeeee 


Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr. ...cccccccs 
Railway operating ex- 
MN accwscuess é¥s's 

Net revenue from railway op- 
CIGTIONE. oc crivccvsccce 
Railway tax accruals....... 


Uncollectible railway revenues 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal 
ET errr 

Net railway operating in- 
come 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
(per cent)..-.cccccee 





* Includes: 
Depreciation 
Retirements 


eee ee ee es 


Average number of miles op- 
erated 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger o..ceesecee eeee 
Mail 
NE cecccsncawes ,ecees 
All other transportation... 
Incidental 


Joint facility—Cr. ....... 
Joint facility—Dr. ....... 
Railway operating reve- 
CE saneescencacdes 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
Structures .....--+e+e- 


Maintenance of equipmentt 
Traffic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous operations .. 
OO re ,eeeee 
Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr. .......++-- 
Railway operating ex- 
penses 

Net revenue from railway op- 
ETALIONS 2c ccccccccccs 
Railway tax accruals....... 
Uncollectible railway revenues 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
ee TERT Te 

Net railway operating in- 
come 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
(per cent).... cece 


ee 


eee eee esee 


+ Includes: 
Depreciation 
Retirements 


pra Ress gee 
1934 1933 
238,979 240,558 
$220,492,091  $235,445,912 
30,607,154 32,013,888 
7,203,390 7,291,126 
4,237,955 4,285,422 
6,569,942 6,440,135 
5,791,426 6,133,507 
792,173 715,659 
183,415 166,810 
275,510,716 292,158,839 
31,501,217 31,603,107 
50,507,566 54,199,249 
7,386,247 7,066,608 
96,653,584 92,711,056 
2,357,024 2,208,156 
a 15,683,935 6 11,872,865 
289,220 226,333 
203,800,353 199,434,708 
71,710,363 92,724,131 
19,939,479 22,066,461 
69,409 103.932 
51,701,475 70,553,738 
7,606,535 6,846,012 
3,074,455 3,098,844 
41,020,485 60,608,882 
73.97 68.26 
15,425,398 15,271,784 
379,178 1,430,816 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1934 AND 1933 
United States 
Basie haat 








Eastern District Southern District 
~~ os — bins Saint 

1934 1933 1934 1933 
59,155 59,438 45,393 45,622 
$85,880,280 $100,272,488 $41,345,927 $44,588,525 
18,135,116 19,104,945 3,647,492 3,517,167 
2,768,094 2,880,794 1,239,195 1,250,295 
1,833,490 2,255,136 701,990 601,763 
3,077,825 3,436,608 650,789 584,129 
2,890,117 3,200,402 765,311 816,296 
259,336 249,198 159,852 131,491 
42,454 46,901 19,700 20,282 
114,801,804 131,352,670 48,490,856 51,469,384 
12,177,679 13,198,865 5,931,400 5,642,415 
21,285,418 25,209,619 9,704,524 10,086,441 
2,857,150 2,688,914 1,386,772 1,323,657 
42,941,883 43,438,457 15,699,487 15,061,377 
1,097,707 1,115,160 229,117 224,449 
6,611,964 5,196,261 2,478,039 2,014,384 
87,882 60,410 16,167 31,848 
86,883,919 90,786,866 35,413,172 34,320,875 
27,917,885 40,565,804 13,077,684 17,148,509 
8,450,887 9,573,940 3,926,609 4,046,673 
29,805 32,199 10,192 15,335 
19,437,193 30,959,665 9,140,883 13,086,501 
3,391,970 3,641,208 204,202 d 101,450 
1,713,787 1,810,454 334,716 285,838 
14,331,436 25,508,003 8,601,965 12,902,113 
75.68 69.12 73.03 66.68 
6,834,740 6,255,753 2.897,989 2,965,315 
60,300 973,428 207,530 166,813 


FOR NINE MONTHS ENDED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1934 AND 1933 


239,252 


$1,986,691,466 
260,786,397 
66,588,524 
39,984,852 
56,465,027 
48,371,456 
6,881,834 
1,698,795 


2,464,070,761 


279,658,834 
485,822,162 
66,980,357 
868,769,760 
20,103,045 

c 117,154,116 


2,210,830 
1,836,277,444 
627,793,317 
188,743,346 
851,266 
438,198,705 
68,309,519 
27,279,344 
342,609,842 
74.52 


139,099,652 
3,935,127 


241,065 


$1,851,689,847 
245,222,701 
67,199,263 
32,852,806 
54,080,240 
42,748,538 
6,096,483 
1,653,571 


2,298,236,307 


242,310.047 
440,202,736 
64,101,130 
796,431,761 
17,286,523 

e 107,591,280 


2,041,314 
1,665,882,163 
6323354,144 
199,633,603 
782,215 
431,938,326 
63,215,918 
27,264,613 
341,457,795 
72.49 


135,621,376 
10,628,768 


alncludes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: 
but excludes pension accruals held in suSpense a 
b Includes accruals on account of pensions, 
cIncludes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: 


59,192 


$851,087,392 
156,363,736 
25,800,687 
16,805,695 
29,238,054 
25,738,515 
2,146,748 
448,117 


1,106,732,710 


111,856,130 
218,575,046 
25,428,135 
407,562,046 
9,778,301 
50,767,151 


640,271 
823,326,538 
283,406,172 

78,903,809 

449,016 

204,053,347 
33,656,842 
15,087,433 

155,309,072 

74.39 


61,448,038 
871,364 


Under Federal Retirement Act, $3,463,400; under previously existing plan, 
nd not charged to operating expenses. 
under previously existing plan, $2,820,753. 
Under Federa 


59,559 


$794,201,550 
146,430,136 
26,378,672 
14,203,340 
30,093,507 
23,694,823 
1,976,563 
450,422 


1,036,528,169 


96,605,666 
197,762,623 
23,825,017 
370,510,957 
8,686,850 
46,358,181 


729,256 
743,020,038 
293,508,131 

82,525,389 

318,672 

210,664,070 
32,693,732 
14,796,220 

163,174,118 

71.68 


53,766,356 
8,183,861 


Retirement Act, $7,130,449; under previously existing plan, $ 


but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged to operating expenses. 


d Deficit 


or other reverse items. 


45,452 


$391,790,479 
33,441,980 
11,693,953 
7,949,570 
5,289,132 
6,976,099 
1,596,868 
152,026 


458,586,055 


53,654,637 
91,414,658 
12,700,809 
144,806,720 
2,348,725 
19,603,040 


227,765 
324,300,824 
134,285,231 

37,297,803 
138,398 
96,849,030 
4,927,668 
3,316,552 
88,604,810 
70.72 


26,058,247 
1,438,721 


elIncludes accruals on account of pensions, under previously existing plan, $25,017,275. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 


45,789 


$377 ,608,497 
28,790,283 
11,537,508 

6,391,055 
4,776,935 
6,113,842 
1,369,743 

169,172 


436,418,691 


48,349,145 
83,381,447 
12,210,760 
134,276,629 
1,992,600 
18,369,306 


235,053 
298,344,834 
138,073,857 

38,055,738 
97,494 
99,920,625 
3,751,447 
3,004,261 
93,164,917 
68.36 


27,040,660 
796,382 


Table of Operating Sta 
egins on 


r— 
1934 
134,431 


$93,265,884 
8,824,546 
3,196,101 
1,702,475 
2,841,328 
2,135,998 
372,985 
121,261 


112,218,056 


13,392,138 
19,517,624 
3,142,325 


81,503,262 


30,714,794 
7,561,983 
29,412 
23,123,399 
4,010,363 


1,025,952 
18,087,084 


72.63 


5,692,669 
111,348 


134,608 


$743,813,595 
70,980,681 
29,093,884 
15,229,587 
21,937,841 
15,656,842 
3,138,218 
1,098,652 


898,751,996 


114,148,067 
175,832,458 
28,851,413 
316,400,994 
7,976,019 
46,783,925 


1,342,794 
688,650,082 
210,101,914 

72,541,734 
263,852 
137,296,328 
29,725,009 
8,875,359 
98,695,960 


76.62 


Western District 
Stich! aL Eh 


neat le 


1933 


135,498 
$90,584,899 


334,970 
99,627 


109,336,785 
12,761,827 
18,903,189 

3,054,037 
34,211,222 
868,547 
4,662,220 
134,075 
74,326,967 
35,009,818 
8,445,848 
56,398 
26,507,572 
3,306,254 
1,002,552 
22,198,766 
67.98 
6,050,716 


290,575 


17 


wn 
“I 


135, 
$679,879,800 
70,002,282 
29,283,083 
12,258,411 
19,209,798 
12,939,873 
2,750,177 
1,033,977 
825,289,447 
97,355,236 
159,058,666 
28,065,353 
291,644,175 
6,607,073 
42,863,793 
1,077,005 


624,517,291 


$3,130,406, 


26,449,116, 
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-|RAILROAD DIESELS 
‘|FOR RAILROAD MEN 


Reliability in service with low cost and ease of maintenance are the factors 


ne of prime importance to a buyer of Diesel locomotives. 
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These factors predominated all others at all times in the minds of the 
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designers of the Alco unit. 
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Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 1934 
1933 
Boston ‘& Maine..........-. 1934 


1933 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf..... 1934 
1933 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson....... see 
Del., Lack. & Western..... ps 


9 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1934 

1933 
Grand Trunk Western..... soee 


33 
ESRGR Vellagicccvceecsves 1934 
1933 
Michigan Central.......... 1934 
1933 
New York Central.........1934 
1933 
New York, Chi. & St. L... _— 
Pere Marquette......... ---1934 
1933 
Pitts. & Lake Erie...... . 1934 
1933 
Wee sevccovecesecss + +-1934 
1933 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio..........1934 
1933 
oe a ere 1934 
1933 
Central of New Jersey.....1934 
1933 
Chicago & Eastern IIl...... 1934 
1933 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1934 
1933 
Ree Ws ..ccseciececs - 1934 
1933 
Pennsylvania System....... 1934 
1933 
eran 1934 
1933 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1934 
1933 
Norfolk & Western..... -. 1934 
1933 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........1934 
1933 
Central of Georgia’.........1934 


1933 
Ill. Cent. (incl. Y. & M. V.). ates 
1933 
Louisville & Nashville..... coe 


33 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1934 
1933 
PN es tnenscuscnsceuss 1934 
1933 

Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1934 


1 
Chicago Great Western..... 1934 


, : 1933 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1934 
E 1933 
Chi., St, P., Minneap. & 1934 
Wi kcuneccnenateseves - 1933 
Great Northern............ 1934 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 1934 
Northern Pacific. ..........1934 


1933 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav...1934 
1933 


Central Western Region: 


FEE kc cevssees eokees ooveskeet 
933 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1934 
Mame daewdeo oes 933 


933 

Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1934 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... .1933 
Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1934 
1933 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1934 
1933 


Oregon Short Line.........1934 


33 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1934 
EAMG ccces So a RSE 1933 
eee 1934 
1933 

Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe........ 1934 
1933 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1934 
1933 
Missouri Pacific..... ceseculeee 
; 1933 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1934 
933 
St. Louis Southwestern 1933 
MN s aauaeet scene ss -- 1933 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1934 
: 1933 
yk | 1934 
1933 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Average 
miles of 


road 


operated 


402 
402 
2,016 
2,059 
2,049 
2,044 


1,946 


Train- 
miles 


117,166 
123,132 
240,974 
262,663 
304,962 
329,786 


191,007 
212,967 
326,087 
335,480 
646,644 


292,381 
310,624 
61,716 
62,085 
496,445 
494,351 


1,208,508 


804,093 
840,389 
560,483 
618,713 


435,209 


991,734 


1,027,309 
1,055,334 


970,178 
266,065 
216,622 


1,375,136 
1,163,588 


231,883 
206,655 
872,176 
711,312 


182,273 
156,237 


203,003 
178,114 


1,520,374 
1,324,313 
1,336,206 
1,126,575 
1,078,300 


967,089 
343,223 
249,595 
164,892 
150,068 
350,201 
292,952 


1,129,524 
1,057,387 
1,191,477 


915,313 


171,525 
171,539 
360,585 
368,157 


1,183,092 
1,107,229 


667,306 
599,755 
202,713 
193,810 
473,694 
440,457 
231,116 
196,971 


RAILWAY AGE 


Car-miles 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
~ 








Locomotive-miles 
* % 
Payee a a Ya 

Principal Loaded 
an (thou- 
helper Light sands) 
121,066 7,876 2,898 
127,942 8,685 3,240 
268,748 27,349 8,228 
294,931 28,278 9,044 
371,809 17,472 9,598 
401,722 21,480 10,650 
254,164 27,380 6,291 
289,858 34,492 7,280 
362,803 47,613 10,472 
373,628 49,041 11,021 
678,234 53,917 27,780 
714,933 65,289 27,572 
178,102 1,676 4,613 
186,952 2,238 4,727 
373,955 32,708 10,609 
405,884 41,261 11,773 
352,302 10,916 10,856 
365,535 14,213 11,618 
1,432,986 103,523 49,105 
1,548,419 104,899 53,344 
457,552 4,662 14,610 
511,480 5,458 13,902 
299,728 2,525 7,051 
319,336 3,013 6,859 
62,668 aaa 2,429 
63,487 1,112 2,255 
505,734 11,113 14,913 
501,306 10,634 14,878 
1,472,935 165,922 37,692 
1,712,299 204,999 42,129 
566,078 24,363 16,094 
611,076 24,682 17,250 
141,753 26,460 4,259 
149,481 27,516 4,543 
159,831 2,605 3,699 
174,526 2,817 3,879 
72,575 1,093 1,609 
80,756 1,163 1,769 
26,928 12,730 294 
32,390 12,772 356 
2,550,186 287,298 83,748 
2,932,288 321,090 91,321 
386,059 41,094 10,128 
415,004 43,905 10,817 
848,712 36,262 35,684 
887,604 36,657 36,955 
585,297 27,090 22,569 
645,163 28,555 25,057 
435,913 6,004 8,831 
425,368 5,739 8,249 
200,679 3,136 4,566 
195,765 2,585 4,253 
1,343,540 25,468 31,933 
1,263,818 21,525 28,709 
72,927 23,763 20,286 
1,023,846 29,459 21,816 
10,371 411 9,062 
387,424 2,192 8,757 
1,006,793 17,474 23,041 
1,041,897 17,147 23,696 
1,127,655 26,634 27,317 
1,035,332 24,807 24,474 
266,547 11,243 8,221 
217,478 16,542 6,696 
1,451,312 66,463 36,213 
1,237,876 52,160 31,036 
42,310 10,239 5,095 
215,158 9,509 4,386 
880,482 26,227 29,519 
716,883 21,538 23,681 
377,411 3,010 8,701 
346,051 2,848 8,029 
760,706 53,545 22,273 
631,500 41,495 18,430 
189,838 12,816 4,652 
163,469 11,910 4,133 
213,681 1,698 4,320 
181,936 1,043 3,791 
1,615,081 68,327 43,743 
1,428,806 67,298 37,691 
1,394,682 42,562 34,556 
1,172,792 36,754 29,923 
1,099,105 7,449 24,562 
985,755 5,505 21,006 
376,174 39,216 8,746 
280,119 34,393 7,539 
189,206 29,163 4,808 
166,997 21,002 4,311 
365,651 24,072 9,270 
309,56 24,412 7,851 
1,221,484 138,767 36,795 
1,131,008 123,128 32,668 
1,215,401 46,966 38,487 
940,282 43,500 33,021 
173,845 2,509 4,821 
173,110 2,461 4,455 
363,851 4,744 9,734 
370,371 4,728 9,635 
1,216,998 27,769 32,086 
1,140,145 24,502 30,030 
675,124 8,941 14,658 
604,408 7,198 13,260 
207,365 2,752 5,199 
197,395 2,522 4,258 
473.764 5,002 11,073 
440,510 5,670 9,555 
231,116 1,651 7,528 
196,971 1,166 6,308 
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loaded and tenders 


Subject to revision. 


tf ~~ 
Gross Net 
Excluding Revenue 
locomotives and non- 
rever ue 
150,097 50,051 
162,119 54,321 
441,029 166,297 
483,058 180,754 
514,736 196,118 
570,528 212,189 
392,088 176,489 
460,307 208,625 
595,192 229,584 
631,833 250,923 
1,699,848 626,232 
1,725,835 624,549 
279,521 94,591 
286,744 96,420 
650,639 256,281 
715,144 293,026 
644,208 211,571 
694,316 223,630 
3,148,437 1,306,284 
3,374,501 1,386,590 
857,962 304,792 
833,851 290,616 
443,616 172,425 
451,493 172,826 
213,807 115,505 
183,166 100,979 
878,947 _ 296,767 
882,822 281,707 
2,498,247 1,086,131 
2,975,738 1,354,817 
1,012,289 431,647 
1,096,243 476,249 
291,481 136,268 
320,043 147,142 
232,265 96,40 
239,959 101,909 
122,765 58,430 
145,130 72,536 
21,747 8,633 
25,465 9,579 
5,467,578 2,417,542 
6,125,771 2,757,082 
729,510 342,903 
796,384 370,779 
3,051,076 1,636,071 
3,165,429 1,716,886 
1,821,642 938,247 
2,164,277 1,145,958 
457,004 158,760 
444,107 160,646 
241,632 92,189 
220,462 81,015 
2,088,296 842,476 
1,894,030 753,345 
1,409,100 659,023 
1,559,926 756,105 
514,048 186,050 
493,560 188,990 
1,239,458 459,646 
1,274,626 476,810 
1,682,240 560,040 
1,529,414 525,578 
516,200 175,828 
429,862 143,486 
2,237,507 852,961 
1,951,938 763,915 
305,147 120,139 
262,008 109,373 
1,886,821 760,873 
1,612,740 711,223 
504,614 199,930 
476,784 206,381 
1,295,836 499,967 
1,081,597 443,640 
270,939 104,256 
233,030 91,763 
278,430 89,707 
251,107 82,820 
2,715,179 864,786 
2,305,124 753,348 
2,093,273 813,298 
1,798,000 728,398 
1,501,458 571,066 
1,301,612 485,777 
518,045 195,265 
469,052 168,573 
285,375 108,326 
256,655 100,083 
581,187 208,562 
486,752 177,667 
2,289,103 791,568 
2,032,833 667,434 
2,401,993 771,218 
2,060,037 635,400 
284,849 112,979 
269,927 111,709 
585,337 204,337 
561,506 201,674 
2,004,608 754,119 
1,874,311 693,654 
890,418 337,282 
819,594 315,275 
288,212 108,595 
243,158 90,165 
661,089 242,443 
567,626 204,909 
429,173 159,528 
368,376 137,653 
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Average number of 
locomotives on line 
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November 24, 1934 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 1934 
1933 
Boston & Maine........... 1934 
1933 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf..... 1934 
’ 1933 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1934 
1933 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1934 
1933 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1934 
1933 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1934 
1933 
Behigh ‘Vaileyscccccccsccsse 1934 
1933 
Michigan Central.......... 1934 
1933 
New York Central......... 1934 
1933 
New York, Chi. & St. L....1934 
1933 
Pere Marquette.......... - 1934 
1933 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1934 
1933 
WOE écsissweresccecuns 1934 
1933 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1934 
; 1933 
Big Four Lines...... ncaa 1934 
1933 
Central of New Jersey..... 1934 
33 
Chicago & Eastern Tll......1934 
1933 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1934 
1933 
Tete TWO sc cccscencanes 1934 
1933 
Pennsylvania System....... 1934 
1933 
IGE ib cos ostass-ouwan 1934 
1933 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1934 
1933 
Norfolk & Western........ 1934 
1933 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1934 
1933 
Central of Georgia........ 1934 
1933 
Ill. Cent. (incl. Y. & M. V.).1934 
1933 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1934 
1933 
Seaboard Air Line.........1934 
1933 
WOUNO: catia’ sumacicsa ac 1934 
Bs 1933 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1934 
‘ 1933 
Chicago Great Western..... 1934 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1934 
33 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1934 
Wilk. dict eAttesostave, wins @/mcuiantacia a 1933 
Great Northern............ 1934 
933 


ee ee ey 


Northern Pacific...........1934 
; 1933 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav...1934 


1933 

Central Western Region: 
on, Se ee eeestoencawen 
1933 
Atch.. Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1934 
BLE 4 obec 1933 
Chi., Burl. & Ouincy...... 1934 


; 1 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1934 
Chi., Rock I, & Gulf)... .1933 


Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1934 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1934 
1933 
Oregon Short Line......... 1934 
P ; 1933 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1934 
epic ER OE Oe 1933 
Union Pacific............. 1934 
1 
Southwestern Region: wn 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe......s. 1934 
ping 1933 
0.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1934 
“eepetons 1933 
“issouri Pacific..... eT 
1933 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1934 
933 
St. Louis Southwestern 1934 
rier 933 
exas & New Orleans..... 1934 
1933 
Texas & Pacific.....:..... 1934 
1933 


Average number of 
freight cars on line 





Z 
Home 


12,684 
16,063 
15,011 
14,516 
14,926 


53,716 
47,207 
48,810 
11,379 
13,070 
27,296 
31,638 


23,101 
24,899 


8,481 
11,469 

5,598 
10,142 
20,795 
22,644 
21,861 
24,618 





= 
Total 


23,090 


104,507 
113,231 


38,455 


43,455 


55,025 
54,795 
38,931 
39,525 


31,057 
31,534 
8,801 
9,303 
68.491 
67,710 
54,876 
55,901 
15,190 
16,464 
40,963 
49,636 


64,064 
62,818 


10,186 
11,097 


33,980 


10,022 
13,289 

9,298 
13,284 
41,470 


8,044 
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RAILWAY AGE 
1934, Compared with September, 1933, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Pounds of 
coal per 
1,000 gross mo- 
ton-miles, ti 
including 
locomo- 
tives and locomo- 

tenders 


Gross ton- 
miles per 
train- train-mile, 
hour, excluding 
excluding 
locomo- 
tives and 
tenders tenders 


21,612 
21,164 
25,492 
24,913 
24,127 
25,573 


27,119 
27,253 
27,920 
27,116 
42,865 
39,431 
28,805 
28,228 


35,179 


26,766 
26,489 
31,736 
32,053 


25,578 
24,984 


52,714 
51,555 
47,946 
50,940 


17,281 
17,421 
21,291 

20,024 
25,177 
23,925 
24,224 
24,047 


23,072 


28,946 
27,643 
33,641 
32,071 
27,173 
26,490 
23,835 
22,191 
23,186 


49,406 


25,966 
24,510 
28,070 
25,728 
29,587 
28,875 
23,067 
22,545 
24.193 
21,518 
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Net ton- 


miles 
per 


mile of 


road 
per 
day 


8,060 
9,116 
7,863 
8,503 


17,571 
18,190 
14,463 
17,666 


1,028 
1,041 
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AGE November 24, 1934 








MAGNUS COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


Bronze Engine Castings 


New York Chicago 











Out of:the experienced 
past, into the exacting 
present; KERITE wires 
and cables, through 
three-quarters of a century 
of: successful service, coh- 
tinue as, the standard by 
~ which engineering judgment 
measures insulating value. 








S UN BE AM Eouipmenr For SAFETY 


IN TRAIN CONTROL 


Sunseam Train Con- 
trol Turbo-Generators 
operate at constant speed, 
insuring close voltage reg- 
ulation. Designed especial- 
ly to meet the critical 


demands of train control, 
they effect great economy 
in steam and maintenance 
costs. Their performance 
in actual use demonstrates 


The Sunbeam Four-Pole Turbo- 
Generator has a wave-wound 
armature and four brushes that 
insure freedom from voltage rip- 
ple. A responsive governor main 
tains constant speed and voltage 


SUNBEAM ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


their reliability over long 
periods of service Write 
for further details 











“APrefie 36 BRONZE 
CAR JOURNAL BEARINGS 


NO 
TROUBLE 





NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
2 











Have You Changed Your Address? 


Notice of change of address of subscriber should reach 
the office of Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York, ten 
days in advance to insure delivery of the following issue 
to new address. Insending notification of change always 
include the old address as well as the new. 
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December 1, 1934 RAILWAY AGE 23 


RAILROADS WILL NOT NEED HELP 


At such time as the Federal and State Governments and the public 
cease their subsidy of 


APPROXIMATELY TWO BILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY 
To THE USERS OF OUR HIGHWAYS 





Cost and Maintenance of our Highways (includes State, Rural, and Town 


APPROXIMATELY THREE BILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY 








Gasoline and vehicle taxes paid by users 


APPROXIMATELY ONE BILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY 





There would be about as much sense in giving the Railroads a subsidy of 


Two BILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY 


as there is in giving it, as we are now doing, to the users of our Highways. 





| | ix S—“‘:;7; ;}PCO~; 


Increase gasoline and vehicle taxes to an extent (or have a Toll Tax) so tha 
users of our Highways pay for the cost and maintenance. 


Then both Railroad and Highway transportation would be on a par, ea 
paying its own way. 





If Railroads were given a subsidy of 


Two BILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY 


and the users of our Highways had to pay for the cost and maintenance of our 
Highways, then, Highway transportation could no more compete with th: 
Railroads than the Railroads are able, at present, to compete with Highwa 
transportation. 











ik. 


As great an improvement as is the Highway automotive vehicle, it is no n 
entitled to a subsidy than the telephone, telegraph, printing, electric light, at 
thousands of other improvements which had to pay their own way withc 
a subsidy. 








No business, whether Industry or Railroad, is able to compete with one that 
receiving a subsidy yearly, and those that have a subsidy will always ruin tho 
that do not have the benefit of a subsidy. 
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THE 


factory increases, the durable goods industry still 
lags in the national recovery program. It will 
continue to lag so long as railway purchases remain at 
a low level, a condition forced upon the railways not 
merely by depressed business conditions, but by regula- 
tory measures of all sorts and by unregulated competi- 
tion. 
Burlington purchases, for example, dropped from $39,- 
405,129 in 1929, to $10,818,282 in 1932. Instead of 


W ize other lines of business showing quite satis- 


bringing about the employment of thousands of men in 


the durable goods industry by the purchase, as in 1929, 
of nearly forty million dollars worth of its products, 
Burlington expenditures for supplies were reduced by 
$28,586,847, or nearly 75 per cent. With the somewhat 
increased earnings of 1933, Burlington purchases fol- 
lowed suit, their value being nearly a million dollars 
greater in that year than in 1932. Substantial additional 
sums were expended on the repair and modernization of 
equipment and right of way, and, perhaps most signifi- 
cant of all, the Burlington in 1933 ordered the Zephyr, 
the first of a fleet of light-weight, streamlined, high-speed 
passenger trains, built of stainless steel and Diesel 
powered. 

Even in these years of uncertainty, it will be seen that 
the Burlington, at the first sign of increased earnings, 
turns the major portion of this income back into the 
recovery of industry in the form of orders for all the 
manifold needs of a railroad. 


THE BURLINGTON WANTS TO BUY! 


This fact has been further demonstrated this year. 
With an increase of $2,500,000 in gross earnings in the 
first seven months of this year, the Burlington expended 
$1,700,000 additional in maintenance of way, and $600,- 
000 additional in repairs to equipment. This does not in- 
clude the purchase price of two additional trains of the 
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The Burlington's New Passenger Terminal in Omaha 


Beautiful as well as Practical, the Building of Such Stations 
Means Better Service to the Public, Creates Employment 
in Many Localities 


Zephyr type which have since been ordered. The sub- 
sequent decline in earnings made necessary a comparable 
decline in purchases, but, certainly, experience shows 
conclusively that 


THE BURLINGTON WANTS TO BUY! 


The Burlington is better off than most railways be 
cause of its low capitalization and consistent program 0! 
improvements. Even in 1932—at the bottom of the de 
pression—it had a net income of $1,500,000. It enjoys 
a diversified traffic, and serves well-developed mail 
facturing centers as well as an agricultural area of be 
ter than average productivity. It has an up-to-date 
plant. No expense has been spared to provide Burling: 
ton with track of the highest standards, equipment ° 
the most efficient type, and other facilities adequate - 
the proper service of the road’s patrons, while, at - 
same time, keeping the pumps of the durable goods i 
dustry going with a steady flow of orders. rh 

The Burlington is greatly under-capitalized. Wit 
an investment of $607,000,000 in railway operating 
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property, and a total investment of $655,000,000, its mental provision and maintenance of the right-of-way 
funded debt is only $220,000,000. Thus, because of its upon which they operate, have cut deeply into the Bur- 
traditional policy of spending a large share of its earn-  lington’s revenues. 
ings in the improvement of its operating properties, the The Burlington never has taken the position that the 
Burlington now has to meet annual fixed charges of only elimination of highway competition is a simple, or even 
$9,000,000. Only because of these low fixed charges a desirable objective. Regulation, federal or otherwise, 
has the Burlington been able to earn, throughout the de- can correct the major inequalities; to drive the trucks 
pression, some net income each year. off the highways is entirely another question. 
It is not the Burlington’s idea to destroy any industry 

Why Buying Has Been Restricted at any time and particularly not at this crucial point in 
the nation’s economic history. Trucks have their proper 
place in the scheme of present-day transportation, but 
that place, when basic economic principles are considered, 
probably is a more restricted orie. When it is deter- 
competition of carriers by highway, waterway and pipe mined definitely what the radius of proper and profitable 
line. These competitors, relatively free from regulatory truck haul is, a great forward step will have been taken 
supervision, and, in the case of the first two, especially toward a solution to the problem. 
waterways, assisted to an extreme degree by govern- Inland waterways are something quite different. The) 


The causes of the present low level of Burlington 
earnings are various. First, there is the general busi- 
ness depression. But also of great importance is the 
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d With — Zephyr—Built of Stainless Steel, Streamlined, Diesel-Powered, Holder of the Non-Stop World Record for Passenger Trains 


7 erating struction, Immediately Following the First Upturn in Railway Earnings, and the Later Placing of Orders for Two Similar Trains, Prove 
P that the Burlington Wants to Buy 
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Double Track along the Upper Mississippi River between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Now being Made Ready for the New High-Speed Trains 


have not developed a single pound of new freight. Their 
operation has not created a single new industry. The 
fantastic costs to the government to insure their opera- 
tion have resulted in heavy penalties to all industries in 
the form of taxation, with the additional penalty to the 
railroads of loss of traffic, and loss of revenue on traffic 
diverted to the barge lines. The futility of this experi- 
ment has been demonstrated over and over again, yet ex- 
penditures for waterway improvements continue un- 
abated. 

In connection with intercoastal waterway traffic, too, 





The ARISTOCRAT 


Chicago—Omaha—Lincoln—Denver 
Leader of the Burlington Fleet 


the railways’ hands are tied. They are prohibited from 
doing all that they might do to meet this serious competi- 
tion by regulatory restrictions to which they are subject 
under the “long and short haul clause.” 

Depending heavily as it does, in view of the agricul- 
tural area it serves, upon the movement of farm products, 
the Burlington has suffered heavily from the present 
restrictive policy on agriculture. The farmers are recon- 
pensed for the products which they do not raise or which 
they destroy. The railways, on the other hand, are not 
only not recompensed for this serious loss of traffic, but 
are, at the same time, subjected to new and costly re 
strictions by national legislation. 


WHAT THE BURLINGTON WOULD BUY 


It would :take only a small increase in business to 
cause the Burlington to buy more equipment at onct, 
notably freight cars. At the moment, the railroad owns 
some thousands of box cars with arch-bar trucks that 
are scheduled for replacement as the cars reach the pont 
of retirement, if the earnings justify such a step. Like 
wise, the first car shortage in years recently occurred 0 
the Burlington, when, because of the movement of st 
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from the drought-stricken areas to distant parts of the 
country, the current supply of stock cars became inade- 
quate. The situation was temporary, but it serves to 
illustrate the fact that the railway must be ready for 
any emergency, when other forms of transportation fail. 
The charge that the railways are overbuilt is manifestly 
silly when one considers the constantly recurring emerg- 
encies of this sort that crop up. 

In 1929, the Burlington bought $3,079,210 worth of 
rail; in 1932, this figure shrank to $563,518. It is ap- 
parent what a valuable addition to employment in the 
steel industry of the country this $2,515,692 of decreased 
rail orders would have been. Likewise, wheels accounted 
for $1,442,620 of the Burlington’s expenditure in 1929, 
but enly $455,514 was spent for this commodity in 1932, 
or nearly a million dollars less for this nation-wide in- 
dustry. 

A decrease of more than a million dollars in the sum 





The BLACKHAWK'S New Dining Car 
The Diners of All the Burlington's Principal Trains Have 
been Remodeled, Redecorated and Refurnished 
within the Past Five Months 


expended for new equipment is significant also, in view 
of the widespread purchases of contributory materials 
that are necessary when new cars or new locomotives are 
being built. In 1929, the Burlington ordered 22 steam 
locomotives, 1,621 freight cars and 20 passenger cars, 
avery considerable contribution to many phases of the 
durable goods industry, and, in 1932, such orders shrank 
to one gas-electric locomotive, no freight cars and four 
passenger cars. Again, the effect of a decrease of $3,- 
988,356 in the amount of coal purchased is not limited to 


urlington 
dilroad 
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the mining industry alone. If they had received it, the 
mines would have passed large portions of it along to 
other industries in the form of purchases of machinery) 
and other commodities. They would have hired mors 
men, and the sums paid out in wages to these men would 
have been distributed in the form of purchases. 

The Burlington does not operate through a lumber- 
producing territory, and comparatively few of its cross- 
ties are obtainable along its lines, so its purchases of 
lumber and ties made themselves felt from the pine flats 
of Mississippi to the fir-clad mountains of Washington. 
In 1929, the Burlington bought $2,264,759 worth of 
lumber and $1,512,792 of ties, $3,777,551 in all for the 
lumber industry. In 1932, $201,362 worth of lumber 
and $295.282 of ties were bought. a total of $496,644, 
representing a decrease of $3,280,907 in business for the 
lumber industry. 

What might be considered a small item—stationery 
and printing—showed a decrease of $421,215 in 1932, 
as compared with 1929. 

For transporting these purchases over other lines, the 
Burlington paid $1,459,667 in 1929 for freight charges 
and only $535,150 in 1932. Thus, even other railways 
were deprived of nearly a million dollars’ revenue by the 
falling off in Burlington purchases. 

A railroad buys and uses practically any commodity 
one could name. In 1929, the Burlington purchased $18,- 
237,772 worth of miscellaneous items, too numerous to 
mention in detail. In 1932, these miscellaneous pur- 
chases dropped to $3,559,028—a decrease of $14,678,774, 
or 80.5%! 

By largely increasing these purchases, commensurate 
with increased income in 1933 and during the first seven 
months of this year, and by its past history it has amply 
been proved that 


THE BURLINGTON WANTS TO BUY! 


But, so long as the conditions previously enumerated 
as curtailing earnings exist; so long as legislative and 
administrative authorities permit them to remain, and, 
in fact, continue to impose additional burdens, the Bur- 
lington will continue to earn but little and be thus pre- 
vented from playing, by means of its orders placed with 
the durable goods industry, the part which it normally 
would play in national recovery. 








The AK-SAR-BEN’'S Lounge Car—lits Entire Length Dedicated 
to the Comfort of Burlington Passengers 
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..1sRESTORATION OF 
THE $100,000,000 Loss 
IN OPERATING REVENUE 
Witt FAVORABLY AFFECT 
THE DESTINIES OF THOU- 
SANDS OF PERSONS AND 
HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIES 
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not good for the buses, trucks, 
waterway transportation, pipe ling 
and air lines, which, under the pres. 
ent set-up, are free to operate very 
much as they please? And song 
of these unrestricted transportation 
agencies are receiving subsidies from 
the government. 


The railroads are asking no quar. 
ter from any source. What they 
want and should have is a square 
deal, not only as a protection to the 
railroad itself, but to the thousands 
of investors in railroad securities, 


In normal times over 200,00 
people—employes and their families 
—are dependent upon the BALTI. 
MORE & OHIO for their liveli- 
hood. An examination of the oper- 
ating results of the last few years 


road, has been serving the public for over one hun- dreds of industries have suffered on account of the con- 


i BALTIMORE & OHIO, America’s oldest rail- shows very clearly why thousands of people and hu- 


dred years. It has played a leading role in the in- ditions which have forced the BALTIMORE & OHIO 


dustrial growth of the nation and the recovery from every 
major economic depression. Its service to the country 





and the people in times of war and disaster is an unusual 
record of meritorious achievements. Its policy of being 
a “good neighbor” to the public and communities that 
it has the privilege to serve has created a reputation 
which is the company’s most valued possession. 


Having grown up with thé nation, the BALTIMORE 
& OHIO Railroad is an integral part of its industrial 


great mass of people and thany of the most important 
industries in the country. Today the BALTIMORE & 
OHIO has over 7,000 miles of modern railroad extend- 
ing from the Atlantic Seaboard on the East to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley on the Wegt and from the Great Lakes 
on the North to the Ohfo River Valley on the South. 
It serves thirteen states and the District of Columbia and 
traverses the most densely populated and the most highly 
industrialized section of the country. 


Not only the BALTIMORE & OHIO but every rail- 
road today is confronted with many difficulties. The 
BALTIMORE & OHIO fully realizes the necessity for 
certain Stht@ “and Federal regulations for the proper 
control of rates and the setting up of certain standards 
of operation for the*transportation industry. The con- 
tention of the railroads is not that all of these regula- 
tions should be abolished, but that other forms of com- 
peting agencies should be amenable ‘to similar regula- 
tions. If they are good for the railroads why are they 
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to make drastic reductions in its army of employes and 
appropriation for expenditures. During the last three 
years, for instance, the average annual operating rev- 
enue of the BALTIMORE & OHIO has decreased 
nearly $100,000,000 per year—that much less to spend 
for labor, fuel, materials, interest, dividends and credit 
support for capital improvements. Just one example of 
how the loss in railway earnings has affected the nation. 


This condition is due in part to the unrestricted and 
unregulated competition of competing forces which should 
be brought within the bounds of reasonable governmental 
regulation. 


The BALTIMORE & OHIO Railroad keenly 
feels the great responsibility to its employes and 
the communities which it serves. It will never 
relax in any degree its pledged co-operation with 
the municipal, state and federal government, 
and the people whom they represent, but it does 
feel that the time has arrived when the public 
in its own interest must seek a clearer under- 
standing of the problems which are affecting 
the railroad industry, and, in turn, the entire 
nation, so adversely. 
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There is nothing complex or doubtful about the diffi- 
culties the railways face. All that is needed to remove 
them is the application of the traditional American prin- 
ciple of fair play for all and special privilege for none. 


Every unbiased citizen who will inform himself will 
realize the unfairness of the present conditions and every 
legislator who has the ultimate interest of his commu- 
nity and constituents at heart will support the just and 
simple measures which would establish justice and fair 
dealing in the transportation industry, restore railway 
earnings and revive the purchasing power that is the key 
to national recovery. 


NEW EQUIPMENT AND 
MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 
AWAIT RESTORATION 
OF PURCHASING POWER 
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B. & O. Dining Car “Martha Washing- 
ton” the world’s first Air-conditioned , 
car. Placed in regular service in 1930. 





The 5047, first single expansion high 
pressure passenger locomotive con- 
structed. Built in B. & O. R.R. shops 

Dec., 1933. Boiler pressure 350 Ib. 





Lightweight hopper car built in 

B. & O. R.R. shops May, 1934. 

Capacity 137,800 Ib. Light weight 

31,200 Ib. Ratio of revenue load to 
light weight 4.4 to 1. 
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PROGRESS 


AMERICA’S OLDEST RAIL. 
ROAD A PIONEER IN MANY 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS .. . 


O railroad has worked any harder in the interest of efficiency, com- 
N fort and safety than the BALTIMORE & OHIO. From the days 

of Peter Cooper’s “Tom Thumb” to the present era is a long story 
replete with scientific research, constant improvement and many new develop- 
ments. It was the pioneer in laboratory work and testing. Its engineers 
have presented many valuable contributions to the railroad industry. 


This spirit of constructive progress has been maintained in full vigor 
despite all obstacles throughout the present economic depression. The 
BALTIMORE & OHIO was not only the first American railroad estab- 
lished for the general transportation of passengers and freight. It was the 
first to use the steam locomotive, the first to adopt electricity as a motive 
power—the first to place in service the improved individual seat type of day 
coach—the first to install rubber cushion underframes on cars for the greater 
comfort of passengers. 


THE FIRST RAILROAD TO AIR-CONDITION TRAINS 


The BALTIMORE & OHIO was also the first of all the railroads to 
air-condition passenger equipment. Nearly five years ago the first car s0 
equipped was placed in service. This was followed one year later by the 
world’s first complete air-conditioned train, and then the first air-conditioned 
long-distance sleeping car trains. It has constructed a number of 
high pressure locomotives which are attracting nation-wide attention with 
their efficient performance. New materials and construction methods art 
being used which will give a more economical ratio between the load and 
empty weight of freight cars. Two new, revolutionary, light weight, stream 
lined trains are now in the process of construction. And so on down tht 
line—in every department—out on the road—in the shops and in the offices 
will be found ample evidence that the BALTIMORE & OHIO Railroad i 
in the front lines of the industrial march to progress—a spirit which reflects 
its confidence in the future of the nation as well as the railroad industry 


In harmony with all other railroads, however, the BALTIMORE é 
OHIO is. forced to take cognizance of the fact that borrowing money fit 
improvements is strictly limited by the amount of money it is allowed # 
earn. It cannot assume large additional burdens of debt unless earnings 
pay interest and amortization are reasonably certain. Constructive action 0 
the part of state and federal legislative bodies—to establish simple justi: 
not special privilege, in the transportation industry—will, in a measuty 
restore railway earnings so that larger expenditures for maintenance, 
equipment and structures would be justified, and would inevitably be made 
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The Railroads 
Must Earn To Spend 


The nation’s credit, the surety of employ- 
ment, and the current flow of commerce 
inevitably rise and fall with the capacity to 
produce and dispose of the products of 
industry. Restored purchasing power, there- 
fore, is one vital fulcrum with which to lift the 
country back to prosperity. 

Of major importance in this objective is 
the rehabilitation of the railroad industry. 
The railroads are the largest consumers of 


America’s basic commodities. In normal 
times they require about 25% of the coal and 
about 20% of the fuel oil produced; nearly 
20% of the timber cut and about 17% of the 
iron and steel output. In addition, they 
normally employ over 1,500,000 people, which, 
with their families and those employed in 
railway supply industries, constitute a sub- 
stantial portion of the country’s buying 
population. 

In the eight years up to 1930, the 
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railroads spent an average of nearly 
$1,400,000,000 per year for the pur- 
chase of materials and supplies. Since 
1930, the average has been about 
$530,000,000, a decline of $870,000,000 
per year, equal to 62%. 

The average railway payroll in 


C) the eight years prior to 1930 was 


$2,850,000,000 per year; since 1930 
the average has been $1,670,000,000, 
a decline of $1,180,000,000 per year, 
equal to 41%. 

These figures succinctly emphasize 
the enormous decline in railroad pur- 
chasing power in the past few years, 
and graphically illustrate the tre 
mendous influence of such reduction 
on all industrial activity. 

The railroads have been forced to 
these economies by conditions beyond 
their control. Faced with seriously 
declining revenues, higher operating 
costs for labor and material and witha 
actual loss in net income for the past 
two years, they have resorted to herot¢ 
measures to provide safe and salis 
factory public service. Never hav? 
they operated more economically and 
efficiently, yet never before have the} 
faced such a grave crisis. 

The railroads have shared in col 
mon with all: industry the cripplt 
effects of the depressed business, bt! 
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Principal routes of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


their situation has been made wor 
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The Pan American, fast deluxe train of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


because they have suffered, and are suffering, 
from influences not common to other business 
enterprises. Their plight has resulted in a 
very substantial measure from the effects of 
the unregulated and unfair competition of 
other forms of transportation, made possible 
largely by governmental subsidy, and from 
their inability to meet this competition be- 
cause of the manifold regulations imposed by 
law which control virtually every phase of 
their operation. 

The railroads are and will continue to be 
for an indefinite period the chief instruments 
for transporting the Nation’s basic necessities. 
They are fulfilling their obligations as public 
servants as best they can, and are constantly 
striving to make their service even more 
efficient and attractive. They will continue 
to utilize all available sources of increased 
revenue to rehabilitate their properties and 
install improvements to meet the public 
demand, but manifestly their opportunities 
are extremely limited in the face of decreased 
earnings, impaired credit, and reduced pur- 
chasing power, resulting in a very definite 
degree from the burdens of over-regulation, 
Inequitable taxation, and unfair competition. 
. The necessity of restoring railway purchas- 
Ing, with its immediate and profound effect 
on business, reduces the problem to that of 
restoring the ability of the railroads to make 
these purchases. Public interest, therefore, 





requires legislation by the State and Federal 
Governments that will restore the purchasing 


. power of the railroads, and their credit— 


measures that will bring about the elimination 
of unnecessary interference with railroad 
managements, enable them to adjust their 
operations to economic conditions, and give 
opportunity to meet their competitors on a 
fair and equal basis. 

The members of Congress and State Legis- 
latures, and all public spirited citizens alike, 
can perform no more important and patriotic 
work in their common purpose to speed the 
return of good times than by exerting all of 
their strength and ability toward the enact- 
ment of laws that will open the way for the 
rehabilitation of the great railroad industry 
which plays such an indispensable role in our 
economic, industrial and social life. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with 
a background of over 80 years of reliable 
public service, with an unsullied record of 
dependability in meeting its obligations, and 
with an investment of over one-half billion 
dollars in a transportation plant that has been 
of incalculable value in the development and 
progress of the Central South, feels that it is 
entitled to make this plea for fair play at the 
hands of the public and its regulating bodies, 
and is confident that its consummation would 
very promptly and definitely accelerate the 
return of our national prosperity. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. 
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Like a sick man, but with the desire to do things, the railways 








are calling for intelligent remedial legislation, which fairly : 3 
administered will enable them to proceed normally. Lasting " 
and healthy prosperity will come only after such treatment ca 
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UNION PACIFIC 


Synonymous Terms 


_ The first of the streamline trains was a 
Union Pacific project. More than ten 
. million lines of newspaper publicity and 
e countless thousands of photographic re- 
a productions have hailed these trains - and 
this is not merely publicity for the Union 
_ Pacific. It is publicity for the railways, in 
3 pes! proof that the railways ate REO- 
n Fr he 
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ORROWS TRAINS 









MORE THAN FIVE- 
MILLION PERSONS 
HAVE VIEWED THE 
NEW U. P. TRAINS 
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The UNION PACIFIC System- 


THUMBNAIL 


REVIEW 
THE RECORD. 
BREAKING 
RUN MADE BY 


THE UNION © 
PACIFIC 
STREAMLINER 
M-10001 


Trip began at 10 p.m. from Los 
Angeles, Oct. 22, 1934. Arrived Chi- 
cago, La Salle Street Station, 2:47 
p.m., Oct. 24. Arrived New York, 
Grand Central Station, 9:55 a.m., Oct. 
25. Los Angeles-Chicago, elapsed 
time, 38 hours, 57 minutes. Los An- 
geles-Chicago former record, 1905, 44 
hours, 54 minutes. Los Angeles-New 
York, elapsed time, 56 hours, 55 min- 
utes. Coast-to-coast former record, 
1906, 71 hours, 23 minutes. World’s 
record speed, between Dix and Potter, 
Nebr., 120 m.p.h. World’s record 
highest average speed for 500 miles 
from Cheyenne, Wyo., to Omaha, 507 
miles in 6 hours; average, 84.49 m.p.h. 


N 1933 the Union Pacific System 

spent $85,653,700, or $74,612,668 
in operating expenses and $11,041,032 
in taxes. In 1929 the total expendi- 
tures amounted to $164,116,129, or 
$147,026,561 in operating expenses 
and $17,089,568 in taxes. This repre- 
sents a decreased expenditure by the 
Union Pacific in 1933 of $72,413,893 
in operating expenses and $6,048,536 
in taxes. 

A large percentage of these ex- 
penditures went into purchases from 
the durable goods industry, so that, 
even under present business conditions 
it may truthfully be said that the 
Union Pacific is a good customer—a 
very good customer indeed. 

But, as indicated by the 1929 fig- 
ures, the Union Pacific could be a 
much better customer of the durable 
goods industry and every other if it 
were not for certain conditions beyond 
its own control that retard the devel- 
opment of its traffic. 

One of the greatest deterrents to 
being a better customer is the loss of 
traffic to other forms of transporta- 
tion which are not handicapped by re- 
strictive legislation. 

The competition with unregulated 
carriers presents a problem difficult of 
solution. As one of the pioneers in 
pick-up and delivery service, and 
through its subsidiaries in bus trans- 
portation service, the Union Pacific has 
made progress in meeting the competi- 
tion of motor vehicles. 

The Long and Short Haul Clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Act is an- 








other matter, and until relieved of this 
handicap there is little that can be 
done about it. 

Competition between rail and water 
routes for the business of the Pacific 
Coast began with the completion of 
the first transcontinental railroad—the 
Union Pacific-Central Pacific—in May 
1869. At that time the water compe- 
tition consisted of sailing vessels via 
Cape Horn, later supplemented by 
competition via the Panama route, 
freight being trans-shipped across the 
Isthmus of Panama by the Panama 
Railroad. The time of transit via Cape 
Horn was about four months, which 
was reduced by steamship service 
fhrough the Straits of Magellan to be- 
tween 50 and 60 days. In 1907 a 
route was formed with Tehuantepec 
Railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec which reduced the time enroute 
to about 30 days. 

Initially with the completion of the 
first transcontinental railroad it was 
the custom to make rates to the ports 
without observing such rates as maxi- 
mum at intermediate points. As other 
transcontinental lines were completed 
and other ports on the Pacific Coast 
established the same practice was 
adopted. 

Section Four of the Original Inter- 
state Commerce Act, approved on 
February 4, 1887, provided very briefly 
a prohibition against charging more for 
a shorter haul than for a longer haul, 
under substantially similar circum- 


stances and conditions, over the same 
line, in the same direction. 
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The Panama Canal was opened on 
August 13, 1914. The rates placed in 
effect via the steamship lines operat- 
ing through the Canal were made ma- 
terially lower than those previously 
applied via the Tehuantepec route. 
The time in transit was substantially 
shortened and the traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts was at once 
diverted in large volume from the 
fanscontinental rail lines to the Canal 
mutes. The time now via the inter- 
coastal route between New York City 
and Pacific ports is from 14 to 21 days, 
this difference in time depending upon 
the service between the first and last 
port of call respectively. 

This condition continued until the 
War period when the Panama Canal 
lines withdrew their service to engage 
in more profitable trans-oceanic traf- 
fic. During the absence of the steam- 
ship lines from the intercoastal serv- 
ice via the Canal route the entire traf- 
fc moving between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports was, of course, handled 
ty the transcontinental lines. It was 
ndeed fortunate for the industry of 
the Pacific Coast and for the safety 
of the nation that the transcontinental 
lines were able to assume the task of 
transporting the entire traffic. 

Beginning with the resumption of 
service on the intercoastal route by the 
canal steamship lines in 1920 water 
competition via this route steadily in- 
creased to the extent that by 1932 
there existed practically a monopoly 
of traffic to and from the ports by the 
canal lines. Great strides have been 





made by the canal lines in the devel- 
opment of traffic via the Panama 


Canal route. The tonnage includes 
all sorts of traffic: heavy articles such 
as steel commodities of all kinds, 
manufactured articles of every variety, 
including within the later years a sub- 
stantial volume of set up automobiles 
coming from points as far inland as 
Detroit, Michigan, and South Bend, 
Indiana, and including eastbound some 
perishable commodities. Canned goods, 
dried fruits and other California prod- 
ucts are now moving eastbound via the 
Panama Canal and through Atlantic 
and Gulf ports into a large part of 
the eastern section of the United 
States. The territory Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo and east now receives substan- 
tially all of this variety of traffic via 
the Canal route, and a very large por- 
tion of such traffic moving to points 
in Ohio, Indiana and surrounding 
states has been taken by the Canal 
lines. 

These examples illustrate the power- 
ful effect of the competition of the 








water route which is able to establish 
rates so much below the level of 
normal reasonable railroad rates that 
it has proved impossible for the rail 
lines to meet this competition in the 
absence of relief from the provisions 
of the Transportation Act. 

The ability of industry tributary to 
tidewater to market its products 
through the medium of lower trans 
portation costs has compelled a reloca- 
tion of interior manufacturing plants, 
which institutions had previously en- 
joyed a substantial business in the 
Pacific Coast area. While this situa 
tion may not be wholly controlling, it 
is significant from figures taken fron 
the manufactures census that within 
the nine middle western states, includ- 
ing Illinois and Missouri, accredited 
manufacturing industries dropped from 
55,968 in 1919 to 37,174 in 1927 

This continuing diversion of traffic 
from the rail routes to the Panama 
Canal route throws upon the interior 
of the country a larger share of the 
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burden of sustaining the railroads of 
the nation, and at the same time re- 
stricts its commerce. For instance, 
iron and steel articles produced in the 
state of Colorado and formerly mar- 
keted in large volume in the states 
bordering the Pacific Ocean now move 
to those states in much smaller quan- 
tities, having been driven out of the 
Pacific Coast markets by competition 
from the states along the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast, which traffic moves at 
lower rates via the Panama Canal. 
Again, lumber produced near the 
Pacific Coast is moving in large quan- 
tities via the Panama Canal route and 
being marketed and distributed in in- 
creasing volume in states bordering the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

In order to relieve the producers in 
the middle west from this economic 
barrier that has arisen and enable 
them to regain their former markets 
on the Pacific Coast, there is being 
agitated the construction and exten- 
sion of inland waterways. This con- 
struction would cost the taxpayers 
heavily. 

On the other hand, if the transcon- 
tinental carriers were afforded the 
necessary relief from the Fourth Sec- 
tion of the Act, those carriers would, 
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without cost to the taxpayers, enable 
the distressed interior producers to re- 
cover their lost markets. In all of the 
years prior to the War, this is exactly 
what these railroads had been doing 
for the producers dependent upon their 
lines for access to coast markets. The 
only obstacle which prevents their do- 
ing so at this time is their inability to 
obtain Fourth Section relief for the 
protection of their revenues on other 
traffic not affected by water compe- 
tition. 

The Union Pacific asks that general 
recognition of the policy of affording 
the railroads relief under the Fourth 
Section of the Act be established so as 
to give them equality of opportunity 
with the steamship lines. Under such 
policy so established the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be free to 
deal with changes in these rates in the 
same manner as in other rate changes. 

It is also necessary in order that sta- 
bility may be given the rate structure, 
business confusion avoided through 
abrupt and radical rate changes, and 
railroads and steamship lines alike be 
assured of earnings necessary to pro- 
vide a satisfactory service, that the 
steamship lines be brought under a 
public regulation co-ordinated with 
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that of the railroads. Further, that the 
steamer lines, as among themselves, be 
protected against excessive and there. 
fore destructive competition, injurious 
to the welfare of transportation both 
by rail and water. 

The railroads have the plants, the 
organization and the personnel t 
carry a very much larger volume of 
traffic than they have enjoyed for 3 
great many years past. 

The diversion of traffic to the Canal 
formerly enjoyed by the railroads has 
put a greater burden of support upon 
the traffic remaining. The industries 
of the far west especially have to look 
to eastern sections of the country for 
their principal markets. The cost of 
transportation is therefore a factor of 
marked importance. 

The Union Pacific asks no special 
favors in the way of limiting other 
forms of competition, but does .ask 
recognition of the policy of affording 
the railroads relief under the Fourth 
Section of the Act so as to give them 
equality of opportunity with the 
steamship lines, the effect of which 
would be increased volume of traffic, 
and increased volume means more em- 
ployment of labor and increased pur- 
chases of durable and other goods. 
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